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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
The present number closes the 


publication of “ Battov’s Picro- 
RIAL ;” next week it will be issued 
in a new and elegant form, as a 
literary and miscellaneous week- 


ly journal, and will be called Taz 


Wetcome Gorsr. The new paper 
will be of the mammoth size, 
printed on the finest of paper and 
new type,surmounted by a chaste 


and beautiful heading, bright and 
original throughout. We have 


long been perfecting a plan that 
will enable us to present to the 
public a paper which will com- 
mand unusual attention by its 
intrinsic value and attractive- 


ness. The terms of Tae Wetcome 
Guest will be two dollars a year, 
and FOUR CENTS per copy. 


A WINTER SCENE. 
We present the readers of the Pictorial, in this, 
the last number of the work, with a characteristic 


New England winter scene. All north of Boston 
have participated in the exhilarating pleasures 
that come with the first sleighing, and even in 
the city itself we have had a brief season of the 
enjoyment that is heralded by the merry bells. 
Bat New England does not now see any of the 
old-fashioned winters that we remember in our 
boyhood, when the drifts of snow were piled u 


to the top of the front doors of the citizens, an 


it was quite a labor to break a way from the 
dwelling-houses in the morning, after a night 
snow-storm. It seems to fall lighter, less of it, 
and to stay more briefly than of yore; but while 
the snow is with us it is fully improved, and the 
season is one of universal outdoor pleasure par- 
ties, for all ages and both sexes. Stable-kee 


reap & goodly harvest, tavern-keepers are in their 
glory, and town and country join in a wholesale 


carnival. Rosy cheeks peep out from warm 
hoods, merry voices ring out upon the clear at- 
mosphere, and there’s many a kiss stolen in the 
dark! Within doors the glowing fire seems to 
burn all the brighter, and the pleasant book snd 
cheerful newspaper serve to beguile the long win- 
ter’s evening. Next week we shall send to you 


a new candidate for your favor, and a Welcome 
Guest to delight the home circle beside the 


hearthstone; a paper which will charm away the 
hours like an enchanter’s wand, and while it de- 
lighes, it will also instruct all who turn to its 
pleasant pages. 


WINTER 


SCENE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE “BLIND MEN” IN THE POST-OFFICE. 
The table of the “blind-men” is the calmest 
spot in the building. Theirs is no work of mere 


mechanical dexterity, that can be brought by 
constant practice to dazzling rapidity of execu- 
tion. It requires much searching in directories, 
much essing, much mental effort, to solve 
most of the riddles in writing and spelling that 
come upon this table. The irreguler combina- 
tions of the alphabet alone present a boundless 
field of variety to the ignorant and the persever- 


ing; and when the combinations of Christian 


names and surnames, names of towns and names 
of counties, as well as the forms of letters, and 
the parts of a letter’s proper superscription, come 
to be added, arithmetic can hardly convey the re- 
sult. It is to this table that all those riddle- 
letters find their way, upon whose surface Isling- 
ton is speft and written “ East Linton ;” and the 
late Iron Duke is addressed, long after his death, 


as the “Duk hor wellenton, Ip ark corner, Lon- 


don, Englent, or hulswear.” The blind-men are 
often called upon to decipher such directions as 
the following, conveyed in the most undecided 
of hand writings : “‘ To Mrs. Slater to the Prince 
of wales in fits Roy place Kinteston London 

id. Tre Nind-men decide that this means the 
‘Prince of Wales’ pwdiic-house, Fitzroy Place, 
Kentishtown:” and their decision is final, 


Sometimes comic boys address their relatives in 
London in the rudest pictorial form, giving a 
good deal of trouble to ths blind-men. A pic- 
ture of a garden and a str.< , with a fancy por- 
trait of the person for whom the letter was in- 


tended, drawn outside the note by a not very ar- 
tistic youth of seven years of age, is not calcu. 
lated to ease the sorting labor of the General 


Post Office. Addressed to “My Uncle Jon, in 


London ;” “ Wilm Stratton, commonly cald tea- 

t Weelin ;” “‘Mary Ann Street, Red River 
ane Luke St. next door to the ocean ;” “To No. 
3 Crosbsbry Row For The Female with the In- 
fant up Bromley Stairs ;” “Ann Poror at Mrs. 
Winhursts No. 24 Next door to two to one;” 


“ Mikell Goodliff at St. Nouts Printis to a Shoo 

Maker Mis his name not known Mrs. Cooper is 

grandmother tothe Lad;” “elixa clarck saxton 


tel saint-luord hon se;” and “ This fanke 
Taghe Warkitt ill Wise Comse Wile of Withe,’, 
with many more like them, have come, and are 
ly ing under the notice of this branch 

of the sorting department. The blind-men feel 
a — artistic pride in mastering every 
difficulty, although the difficulty is to be taken 


to the land’s-end for the small charge of a 


penny. 

Failing all attempts to make clear that which is 
never to be read in this world, the interior (after 
me ee forms have been o ) is, at last, 
ooked into, only to present a larger and mure 
enigmatical surface still. The only colorable 
explanation that can be given of the mystery, 


based upon the annual average of riddles which 


come before the blind-men, is, that some Irish ° 


passimg through London on his road 

to Kent, is anxious to communicate witi « rela- 

in some part of his native countryr.— Leisure 
our. 
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[Translated from the French for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


THE SUFFERINGS OF A MOTHER. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ir was extremely cold during the last days of 
the month of January, 1841. The streets of the 
city of Anvers had put on their winter garments 
and were resplendent with dazzling whiteness. 
Nevertheless the snow did not fall in soft flakes 
and rejoice the eye by floating capriciously like 
a light down; on the contrary, rough as hail it 
ratiled noisily against the carefully closed win- 
dows of the houses, and the sharp breath of the 
north soon drove back to the blazing fire most of 
those who ventured to the thresholds of their 
dwellings. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the cold, and 
although it was only nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, as it was Friday, which is the market day in 
Anvers, many young people were to be seen in 
the streets. The young folks were trying to 
keep warm by quickening their pace, the good 
citizens were blowing their fingers with chatter- 
ing teeth, and the laborers thrashing their bodies 
with their arms. 

At this moment, a young lady was slowly 
traversing the Rue des Bontique, which she well 
knew, for she went from one house of the poor 
to another, and emerged from each with an ex- 
pression of sweet satisfaction painted on her 
features. A satin cloak, doubtless warmly lined, 
enveloped her elegant form ; a velvet hat framed 
her pleasing face and her cheeks slightly purpled 
by the sharpness of the air. A boa surrounded 
her meck, and her hands were concealed in a 
pretty muff. This young lady, who appeared to 
be in easy circumstances, was approaching the 
threshold of a dwelling which she seemed about 
to enter, when she perceived ata little distance 
a lady of her acquaintance; she stopped before 
the door of the poor dwelling until her friend 
was at a few paces distance, and ther advancing 
to meet her with a genie smile, said : 

“Good morning, Adele. How do you do?” 

“ Very well, and you?” 

“I am well, and happier than I can express.” 

“Why so? It seems to me the weather is not 
very pleasant.” 

“It is so for me, Adele. I have only been up 
an hour, and I have already visited twenty 
houses of the poor. I have there seen poverty 
enough to break one’s heart. Hunger, cold, 
sickness, destitution—these are almost incredi- 
ble. lesteem myself happy in being rich, for it 
is a very sweet pleasuie to do good.” 

“You look as if you were almost crying, 
Anna! I see tears in your eyes; do not be so 
sensitive. The poor people cannot certainly be 
much to be pitied this winter; see the distribu- 
tions that have been made. Coal, bread, po- 
tatoes, all these have been given in abundance. 
Last evening I subscribed fifty francs, and I con- 
fess I had rather distribute my money through 
others than to go myself into those miserable 
houses.” 

** Adele, you do not know the poor. Do not 
judge them by those ragged beggars who con- 
sider asking alms as a profitable trade, and pur- 
posely tear and soil their garments to inspire hor- 
ror or pity. Come with me; I will show you 
laborers whose clothing is not in tatters, whose 
dwellings are not filthy holes, and whose lips do 
not open to beg, but only to thank and to bless. 
You shall see hunger painted on their features, 
black and frozen bread in the stiffened fingers of 
the children, the tears of the mother, the gloomy 
despair of the father. O, if your eyes should 
contemplate this mute picture of affliction and 
suffering, what celestial joy would you not expe- 
rience in changing all this by a little money ! 
You would see the poor little children hang 
upon your dress, the mother smile upon you as 
she clasps her hands, the father, bewildered with 
joy, press your soft hand in his bony ones and 
bathe it with glistening tears. You also, Adele, 
would shed tears of happiness, and not withdraw 
your hands from theirs, rough as they may be. 
Indeed, Adele, the remembrance of such mo- 
ments affects me much.” 

While Anna sketched this picture with a 
touching voice and profound emotion, her friend 
had not uttered a word, not even one of those 
brief exclamations which express the sympathy 
of the listener. Anna’s emotion had been 


wholly shared by her, and when her friend looked 
her in the face, she saw her draw a handkerchief 
from her muff to wipe away two large tears which 
stood in her eyes. 

“Anna!” said she, “I will visit the poor 


with you. I have money enough about me. Let 
us devote the morning to good works. I am 
glad to have met you.” 

The good Anna contemplated her friend with 
emotion; her countenance expressed her happi- 
ne3s at having secured one benefactress more for 
the poor. Accompanied by Adele, she entered, 
a few paces beyond, a house where she knew she 
would find some unfortunate people. 

The dwelling on the threshold of which she 
had paused when she saw her friend approach, 
was forgotten. This was pardonable, as she had 
never entered it, but only proposed to do so, in 
order to ascertain whether it might not be inhab- 
ited by some poor family hitherto unknown to her. 


In a room of the house before which the benev- 
olent Anna had stopped for a moment, an unfor- 
tunate family did indeed live. Four bare walls 
were the sole and mute witnesses of unheard of 
pains and sufferings, and the sight of the heart- 
rending spectacle which might be witnessed 
there, filled the soul not only with sadness, but 
also with a certain sentiment of hatred against 
society. The air was as cold there as in the 
street, and an icy dampness penetrated one’s gar- 
ments ; a seanty fire burned in the fire-place, fed 
by fragments of furniture. A sick child, scarcely 
a year old, was lying on a bed in the middle of 
the room ; its pale features, thin arms, and eyes 
sunken in their sockets, showed that it was near 
itsend. Seatedon a large stone beside the child, 
a woman, still young, was concealing her eyes 
with her hands. Her garments, although faded, 
did not wear the stamp of that poverty which 
openly implores assistance ; on the contrary an 
exquisite neatness and numerous but almost im- 
perceptible darns attested the care with which 
the woman attempted to conceal her poverty. 
From time to time a sigh escaped her breast, 
and tears stole between her fingers. Mearwhile, 
she raised her head tramb\agly at the slightest 
zgvement of the child, sorrowtully contemplated 
its wasted cheeks, drew the covering over its 
chilled limbs, and then sank back, weeping and 
despairing on the stone. 

The most profound silence reigned in this 
place of desolation, and this silence was disturbed 
only by the snow which rattled against the win- 
dows and the plaintive roar of the wind in the 
chimney. 

For some time the woman had seemed ex- 
hausted ; the child had not stirred, and she had 
not raised her head; she seemed even not to 
weep any more, for the tears had ceased to glis- 
ten between her fingers. The room was like a 
tomb which bas received its guests and is to open 
no more. Suddenly a feeble voice, proceeding 
from the direction of the fire, murmured: 

“Mama, dear mama, I am hungry!” 

He who uttered this complaint was a little boy 
of five or six years, crouched in the chimney- 
corner, and so close to the fire that he could 
hardly be perceived. He trembled and shivered 
as it he had a fever, and you might hear his teeth 
chatter with the cold. 

Whether the woman did not hear his com- 
plaint, or whether it was impossible for her to 
satisfy his demands, she made no reply and re- 
mained motionless. The silence was resumed, 
but the voice of the child was heard again : 

“Dear mama,” said he, “I am hungry! 
O, give me a little piece of bread !” 

This time the woman raised her head, for the 
child’s voice rent the mother’s heart like a knife. 
A gloomy fire sparkled in her eye; despair 
might be read there. 

“Dear little John,” replied she, bursting into 
tears, “‘be silent, for the love of God! I am 
dying of hunger myself, my poor child, and there 
is nothing in the house.” 

“O, mother! I am suffering so much! is 
there not a little piece of bread ?” 

The countenance of the child wore at this mo- 
ment an expression so supplicating, the anguish 
of hunger was so profoundly imprinted on its 
pale and thin features, that the mother started up 
as if about to commit some desperate deed ; she 
thrust a trembling hand beneath the bed-cover- 
ing, drew out a small loaf, and going towards the 
child, said : 

“Here, John, I had kept this for your poor 
little sister, but I fear she will never need it; the 
ingocent lamb !” 

Her voice failed, her materna! heart overflowed 
with grief. As soon as John saw the loaf his 
lips moistened, the muscles of his face quivered, 
ard he grasped it as a wolf seizes his prey. The 
mother returned to the sick child, looked at it for 
an instant, and then sank back, exhausted, upon 
the stone. 


Seized with an inexpressible joy, the little boy 
eagerly carried the bread to his mouth and bit it 
until he had devoured a little more than half; 
then he suddenly paused, looked at the morsel 
again several times with longing eyes, carried it 
to his mouth again, but ate no more. He rose 
at last, slowly approached his mother, shook her 
by the arm to rouse her from the slumber in 
which she seemed to be plunged, and holding 
out the morsel of bread, said in a sweet voice : 

“ Dear mother, here it is! I have saved a lit- 
tle piece fur our Mariette. I am still very hun- 
gry and very sick, but papa will soon return. I 
shall be sure of a slice of bread then, shall I not, 
mama ?”’ 

The unfortunate woman encircled the good 
child in her arms and pressed him tenderly to her 
bosom ; an instant afterwards, she suffered him to 
slip from her lap without perceiving it, and re- 
turned to her stupor. John softly approached 
his sister, kissed the thin cheek of the little in- 
valid and said: ‘‘Sleep on, dear Mariette ;” 
then he returned to the corner, crouched again on 
the hearth, and remained silent. 

It was then that the generous Anne paused on 
the threshold of the miserable dwelling as she 
saw her friend approach. 

A whole hour rolled away and the unfortunate 
mother had not aroused from her sorrowful revy- 
erie. She also was hungry, she also heard the 
imperious cry of exhausted nature, and fearful 
sufferings had seized her. But she was sitting 
beside a death-bed; she was awaiting with an- 
guish the terrible hour when she should see her 
child die. Could she think of her own suffer- 
ings? No! a mother is alwaysa mother, happy 
or miserable, rich or poor; there is no sentiment 
more profound, no passion more vast, than that 
which attaches a woman to her child, and this 
sentiment, tis pessiva, is the more fervent and 
the more entire with those who know how many 
cares and anxieties their children have cost them. 
The poor especially know this. 

At ten o’clock the mother and child started at 
the same time, as if moved by a mysterious im- 
pression. She sprang from the stone, he from 
the hearth, and both exclaimed together : 

“ There is your father, John” 

“There is papa, mother!” 

A joyous smile gave a new expression to their 
countenances. They had heard the sound of a 
cart stopping at the door, and were hastening to 
meet him whom they expected, but a man en- 
tered the room before they reached the threshold. 
While he was shaking the snow from his shoul- 
ders, John seized one of his hands and suspended 
himself to it as if to draw him stillfarther. The 
man extended the other to his wife, and contem- 
plased her with profound sadness. At last he 
said, sighing : 

“Theresa, we are unfortunate! Since morn- 
ing I have remained with my cart near the rail- 
road, and have earned nothing. Believe me or 
not, Theresa, but I wish myself dead !” 

Powerless as were the words of the poor man 
to express his grief, the latter was not less cut- 
ting. His head drooped on his shoulder, his 
eyes were fixed upon the ground, and his hands 
were clenched despairingly. 

The wife, forgetting her own sufferings at sight 
of the tortures endured by her husband, threw 
her arms around his neck and replied, sobbing : 

“O, Francis, this will not last always. It is 
not your fault that we are unfortunate !” 

“Father, father!” cried the little boy, “I am 
hungry ; can I have a piece of bread now?” 

These words threw the laborer into a frightful 
dejection ; all his limbs trembled, his glances fell 
on the little boy with so wild an expression that 
the child, terrified and weeping, took refuge in 
the chimney corner and cried out from thence, 
bursting into tears : 

“O, dear papa, I will never do so again!” 

The laborer approached the bed, and looked at 
the little invalid who raised her dim eyes towards 
her father. 

“Theresa,” exclaimed he, “I cannot endure 
this longer. It must happen at last!” 

* What do you meap ?” 

The laborer, in whose heart a final conflict had 
just taken place, suddenly became composed, 
and comprehending the anxiety he had caused 
his excellent wife by his exclamations, took her 
by the hand and said : 

“You know, Theresa, that I have always been 
industrious ; I have never suffered a day to pass 
without providing for your wants and for those 
of our children. Must I then, after ten years of 
hard labor, be compelled to beg? Must I ask 
the bread hitherto earned by the sweat of my 


brow, fromm door to door? Theresa, I cannot do 
it. I must sell our hand-cart at the Friday’s 
market. Perhaps I shall have work after this 
money is spent; we will then save to buy a 
new hand-cart. Wait half an hour and I will 
give you all something to eat.” 

The hand-cart was the only medium by which 
the honest laborer could earn his bread ; it was, 
therefore, not surprising that he should be sad at 
the thought of selling it; the wife was not the 


less afflicted at this last resort; but her maternal _ 


heart ached at the sufferings of her children, so 
she approved her husband’s design and replied : 

“Yes, go to the market and sell the hand-cart, 
for our poor little John is dying of hunger; I am 
hardly able to sustain myself, and this poor little 
lamb is but just alive. O, why art thou not an 
angel in heaven, my beloved child ?” 

Her tears were renewed ; a shock like that he 
had already felt passed over the body of the 
laborer, nevertheless, he controlled himself and 
left the house, a prey to the most violent 
despair. Very soon there was heard the sound 
of a cart rapidly rolling away, and this sound 
was soon lost in the distance. 


At the Friday market was seen among the ar- 
ticles for sale, a little two-wheeled cart. Not far 
from it stood a man who seemed overwhelmed 
with profound dejection ; his arms were crossed 
on his breast, he constantly cast his eyes, moist 
with tears, from the hand-cart to the auctioneer, 
who was occupied at a little distance in selling 
other articles. From time to time the former 
struck the ground with his foot, as if seed with 
some painful thoughts, and he reapsed into a 
gloomy despair whenever bis glance fell on the 
object whick anul then had aided him, as an 
dvunest laborer, to earn his daily bread. 

While he was absorbed in his reflections, two 
young ladies arrived at a rapid pace, in the mar- 
ket; one of them noticed the sorrowful expres- 
sion of the laborer’s features, for she stopped her 
companion at the corner of the street and said: 

“Did you not notice the sadness imprinted on 
the countenance of that man ?” 

“ What man, my dear Anna ?” 

“That one who is striking his foot against the 
ground. See how his elbows contract. He is 
certainly unhappy.” 

“Perhaps so, Anna; yet those may be the 
movements of anger.” 

“No, Adele, I know them too well. True 
misfortune bears an impress which cannot be 
mistaken. It attracts to itself generous hearts 
and awakens in them a generons emotion of 
pity. On the contrary, anger and malice repulse 
the beholder. If I am not mistaken, my dear 
friend, this laborer is a victim of this long win- 


ter. Look, his clothing is neither soiled nor - 


dirty. Let us go to him ; I will ask the cause of 
his distress.” 

The two friends directed their steps towards 
the laborer, but at the moment they approached 
him, he was accosted by another person who ap- 
peared, like himself, to belong to the laboring 
class, and who struck him on the shoulder, 
saying : 

“ What is the matter, Francis? You look as 
if you were dying. Is Theresa dead ?” 

“No, no! but I will tell you, for you are our 
friend. You know, Gregory, that I have never 
been idle, but have always succeeded in earning 
my bread. Bit my Theresa, my poor dear 
wife, has eaten nothing for two days past; our 
little John is suffering with hunger, and perhaps 
Mariette is even now dead. When I think of it 
I could almost put an end to my Iife. Could 
you beg, Gregory *” 

“ Beg? certainly not: not as long as I had 
hands.” 

“NorI. But things have gone so far that I 
have pledged all we owned except the hand-cart 
yonder. We savedand denied ourselves so long 
to buyit. But it is the will of God. I wish the 
auctioneer would come this way quick that I 
might carry bread to my wife and children.” 

“ Here he is. Do you live still in the Rue de 
la Bontique ?” 

“Yes.” 

At this moment the auctioneer approached and 
began to cry out at the top of his voice : 

“Gentlemen who want a hand-cart, please 
come this way.” 

A smile passed over the features of the laborer. 
The two friends conversed together in a low 
voice. The auctioneer resumed : 

“Thirty francs for this hand-cart! Thirty 
francs! Twenty-five! It is as good as new. 
Twenty francs 
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One of the ladies nodded, and the auctioneer 
continued : 

“Twenty francs! Does no one offer more?” 

Some of the spectators bid, but the young lady 
bid higher. The auctioneer turned towards one 
and another to catch the signals of the bidders : 

“Twenty-one francs!” 

“ Twenty-two!” 

“ Twenty-three !” 

“ Twenty-four!” 

“ Twenty-five 

Twenty-seven francs! Twenty-seven! Does 
no one speak? Gone! A good bargain, 
madam !” 

Anna said a few words to the auctioneer, who 
called the man to receive his money. He had 
already seized it, and was thinking of hastening 
home with it, not without having cast a last sad 
look on the hand-cart, when he was addressed by 
one of the two ladies : 

“Do you wish to earn something, my honest 
man?” 

“ What can I do for you, madam ?” 

“ We wish to have this hand-cart taken home.” 

“Tam sorry, madam, but I cannot do it. I 
have some pressing business.” 

Anna, who was very compassionate, and 
who knew the poor better than her friend, has- 
tily said to the laborer, as he was about leaving : 

“ We are going to the Rue de la Bontique.” 

“Then I am at your service, madam, for I am 
going in that direction.” 

He seized the hand-cart, disengaged it from the 
articles sqttered on the ground, and followed 
the ladies, who walked very rapidly. A bitter 
grief oppressed his breast at the thought that he 
was taking home for another this cart which had 
once been his own ; but the certainty that, thanks 
to the proceeds of the sale, he was about to dry 
the tears of his excellent wife, mingled with his 
sadness a sweet consolation. He received with 
pain, from the ladies, an order to stop before a 
shop. But he soon resumed his route, for 
scarcely had the two ladies entered the shop 
when there was thrown on the cart a bag of 
potatoes, two or three large loaves of bread, some 
wood, and Anna herself placed upon it carefully 
a stone pot. 

Arrived in the Rue de la Bontique, the laborer 
asked whither he should take the hand-cart. 
Anna replied, intentionally : 

“Go on! It is further still.” 

Notwithstanding this order, he stopped before 
a humble door, recogni#ed by Anna as the same 
which she had been upon the point of entering 
in the morning. The laborer took off his cap 
and said, politely : 

“ Ladies, permit me, if you please, to enter 
this house a moment.” 

The permission given, he pushed open the 
door and entered, followed closely by the ladies, 
who penetrated with him into the room. 

A shudder of terror chilled Anna and her 
friend. The spectacle which struck their eyes 
was frightful. The young woman, seated beside 
the bed, with pale cheeks, closed eyes, and head 
resting on the bed, was insensible as a corpse! 
At the moment the ladies entered with the father, 
the little boy had seized the inanimate arm of his 
mother, and was exclaiming : 

“ Dear mama, I am hungry! a little piece of 
bread, I pray you!” 

The husband, without noticing the presence of 
the two friends, sprang towards his wife, called 
her in a despairing voice, and tore his hair, utter- 
ing only incoherent words : 

“Theresa!” exclaimed he. “O, my dear 
Theresa! unfortunate woman! Is it possible ? 
Dead—dead of hunger and cold! Have we de- 
served this 

Suddenly he seized a knife upon the table, but 
Anna, who had seen this movement, uttered a 
ery of anguish, sprahg towards him and wrested 
the murderous weapon from his hands. 

“ Your wife is not dead!”’ cried she. 
quickly and get some wine.” 

She gave him a piece of money, pointing to 
the door. He rushed from the room and disap- 
peared like an arrow. 

Anna raised the poor mother in her arms and 
lavished on her the cares of a sister. She drew 
from her pocket an orange and expressed the 
juice on the blue lips of the invalid, whose hands 
she rubbed with energy. She uttered a cry of 
joy on seeing the eyes of the reviving mother 
open. 

Meanwhile, Adele had not been an idle 
spectator of this scene of famine and poverty. 


“Ran 


As soon as she heard the petition of the little - 


boy she ran to the hand cart and brought the 


od 


stone pot and the bread, charging the child to 
throw some wood on the fire. 

As soon as John saw the bread he asked for a 
slice. Adele, who in the morning had expressed 
so much repugnance for the poor, was so moved 
by the aspect of suffering, that she took the knife 
from the table, held the bread against her, not- 
withstanding her elegant toilette, and cut the 
slice which the child so ardently desired. 

“Hore, my child,” said she, “eat all you 
want. You shall no longer suffer from hunger.” 

The child seized the bread joyfully, kissed her 
hand in token of gratitude, and cast so sweet a 
look upon Adele that she was obliged to turn 
away her face to conceal her tears. 

At the same time the mother opened her eyes 
and fixed them with pleasure on her infant, oc- 
cupied in satisfying its hunger. Perhaps she 
would have thanked her benefactress, but the re- 
turn of her husband prevented. He, seeing his 
wife restored to life, contrary to his expectations, 
hastily deposited a bottle on the table, sprang 
towards his companion, seized her in his arms 
and embraced her repeatedly ; he kept her in his 
embrace as if he feared to lose her and repeated 
continually : 

“Dear Theresa, my beloved wife, you are still 
alive! I have the money for our hand-cart ; we 
have the means to procure food now. Be tran- 
quil. O, my God! thou seest me, even in my 
misfortunes, as joyful as the angels! It is true, 
my dear Theresa, for I never expected to see you 
again in this world.” 

Anna approached with a cup of wine and 
placed jit to the lips of the feeble woman. While 
she drank the strengthening cordial, the husband 
cast glances full of surprise on Anna and her 
friend, who was sitting before the fire with John 
and warming the little boy’s hands, saying : 

“Warm them well, my little man, and eat 
your slice of bread; I will give you another 
after it.” 

The laborer seemed to arouse from a dream ; 
it seemed as if he only then perceived the pres- 
ence of the two friends. 

“Ladies,” said he, stammering, “ pardon me 
if I have not yet thanked you for the assistance 
you have rendered to my poor wife. You are 
very good to be willing to enter our miserable 
dwelling, and I thank you for it a thousand 
times.” 

“Good people,” replied Anna, raising her 
voice, “we know that you have suffered from 
hunger and cold, and how much you disliked to 
beg, because, as honest laborers, you preferred to 
earn your living. Such sentiments deserve a re- 
ward. You shall henceforth suffer no privation.” 


She placed a handful of money on the table 
and continued : 

“Here is money; at your door are potatoes, 
wood and bread; all these belong to you. As 
for the hand-cart, it has not been sold; use it to 
earn your daily bread, live honorably, do not 
beg; but if hunger and cold overtake you again, 
here is my card ; you will find upon it my name 
and residence, and I will always be your protect- 
ress and friend.” 

While Anna spoke, not a breath was heard in 
the room, so deep was the silence, but a torrent 
of tears flowed from the eyes of the laborer and 
his wife. The former could not articulate a 
word, only he looked alternately at the two 
young ladies with a surprise which showed that 
he could scarcely believe what he had heard. 
When Anna had finished speaking, the mother 
knelt before her, took her hand in hers and #x- 
claimed, as she bathed it with tears : 

“O, my dear young ladies, you will die happy. 
God will reward you for coming hither like guar- 
dian angels and saving me from death.” 

“ Are you satisfied now ?” asked Anna. 

“O, yes, my good lady, we are very happy 
now ; see our poor little John dancing before the 
fire! And if this innocent lamb who is here 
dying, could speak, she also, madam, would 
thank and bless you.” 

At these words Anna looked at the child, and 
presuming that want had been the cause of its 
malady also, gave Adele the signal for departure ; 
the latter, who was enjoying the pleasure of the 
little boy, raised him in her arms, kissed him on 
his cheek, and joined her friend. Anna directed 
her steps to the door and on leaving, said : 

“ Be tranquil, honest people; in half an hour 
a physician shall be at the bedside of your in- 
fant, and I doubt not, mother, but your child 
will grow ap to be a woman.” 

A smile of real happiness illaminated the 
features of the laborer and his wife. Both ran 
to the door, and a thousand expressions of grati- 
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tude escaped their lips until the two benefac- 
tresses disappeared from their eyes. 

Neither Anna nor Adele spoke a word until 
they reached the cattle-market ; their hearts were 
too full, their souls too much moved, for them to 
express their emotions. 

“ Well,” said Anna, at last, “tell me, Adele, 
do you find the poor as dirty and disgusting as 
is usually believed ?” 

“Ono!” replied Adele. “Iam very happy 
to have met you. It seems as if something holy 
had elevated my soul, and I feel an emotion 
hitherto unknown to me. I no longer have a 
horror of the poor; did you not see me take the 
little boy in my lap and embrace him! What a 
pretty and charming child! I love him already.” 

“Poor littl John! tears escaped from his 
eyes when he saw you leave. Tell me, my 
friend, can there be on earth a greater happiness 
than ours? These honest people were dying of 
hunger ; they raised their hands to heaven and 
implored the aid of the Lord. We were sent to 
them as the messengers of divine mercy, and 
they blessed God in thanking us. O, Adele, our 


earthly life may have been light and vain, let it 


be so no longer.” 

“Say no more,” said Adele, with emotion. 
“T understand you; henceforth I will accom- 
pany you daily to visit the poor, and share in 
your good works. Yes, for to-day alone I have 
known a celestial joy, a heaven on earth. Holy 
benevolence! unhappy are the rich who know 
thee not. Of what sweet emotions, of what de- 
lightful sensations, are they deprived!” 

At this moment they turned the corner of the 
street and disappeared. 


WE PASS FOR WHAT WE ARE. 


A man passes for what he is worth. Very idle 
is all curiosity concerning other people’s estimate 
of us, and all fear of remaining unknown is not 
less so. If aman knows that he can do any- 
thing—that he can do it better than any one 
else—he has a pledge of acknowledgment of that 
fact by all persons. The world is full of judg- 
ment days, and into every assemblage that a 
man enters, in every action he attempts, he is 
gauged and stamped. In every troop of boys 
that whoop and run in each yard and square, 
a new comer is well and accurately weighed in 
the course of a few days, and stamped with his 
mght number, as if he had undergone a formal 
trial of his strength, speed, and temper. A 
stranger comes from a distant school with a bet- 
ter dress, trinkets in his -kets, with airs and 
pretensions. An older boy says to himself, 
* It’s no use, we shall find him out to-morrow.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE LAPPS, 


It is strange to see a people who can read and 
write, and who have family prayers morning and 
evening, still living as nomade pastoral savages ; 
clinging in all particulars to the old habits of their 
forefathers, clothed in the skins of beasts, and 
with so much contempt for Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield, as to still make their own 
thread of the sinews of their own reindeer, their 
needles and pins of the bones, and their spoons 
of the horns. They are probably the only people 
in the world who do not use Staffordshire ware, 
and have not the willow-pattern plate among 
them.— Through Norway with a 
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PISTOLS FOR TWO. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BAY STATE. 

A sort, delicious evening in Jane! Nowhere 
do the rays of the declining sun linger more lov- 
ingly as loath to leave the land and water, than 
in Narraganset Bay, whose wooded and villa- 
crowoed shores, indented with many a cove, and 
battlemented with many a gray rock, made up a 
panorama which fills the eye with visions of 
beauty. Newport, quaint old Newport, was 
bathed in a crimson haze, its many-paned win- 
dows blazing as with sapphires and diamonds in 
a deluge of departing light. The stern, gray 
ramparts of the fort, above which streamed the 
flag of our Union, and the figures of the soldiers 
upon guard, distinctly defined against the roseate 
sky, threw their deep, dark shadows far upon the 
surface of the waters. A hundred sails fell like 
crimson draperies in graceful folds from the ta- 
per masts that sustained them. Here and there 
the placid mirror of the bay was broken into its 
glassy sparkles by the splashing oars of some re- 
turning barge. The steamboat Bay State, huge 
as a castle, was blowing off steam from the pipe 
of her safety valve, as she lay fora few moments 
at the wharf, discharging and taking in passen- 
gers. At last the bell rang, farewells were inter- 
changed between those on shore and those on 
board, the huge paddle wheels began to paw the 
water, and the vast fabric moved majestically 
away, bearing in safety her precious freight of 
five hundred souls. Among the passengers on 
deck was a little group, consisting of an old gen- 
tleman and his wife, with a young man in the 
striking undress uniform of the U. S. Dragoons. 
We may as well at once introduce our readers to 
Major Cannister, Mrs. Major Cannister, as she 
liked to call herself, and Lieutenant Walter 
Severn, a high-spirited young man of twenty- 
one, who had just received a commission in the 
army, and was dreaming of laurels to be won in 
Mexico under the veteran Scott, whose column 
he was to join upon the march from Vera Cruz. 
His uncle, the major, had served in the war of 
1812, and had retired from the service with a 
brevet majority, a pension, and a cork leg ; of 
which he was reasonably proud. 

“What a lovely landscape!” exclaimed the 
young officer, who had the eye of a painter, and 
the heart of a poet. 

“ What a strong position!” said the major, 
gazing on the fort with the admiration of a mili- 
tary man. 

“No chance for dragoons 
lieutenant. 

“So much the better,” said the major, who had 
served in the infantry. ‘ But what do I see?” 
he added, with sudden animation. “ Hallo, old 
fellow! Come into court and give an account 
of yourself.” 

The last phrase was addressed to a gentleman 
of his own age, who, with a pretty dark-eyed 
belle hanging on his arm, was standing a few 
paces apart, and listening, amused, to the gay 
prattle of his companion. Qa hearing the lively 
appeal of the major, the gentleman turned, and 
his eye immediately lighted up with a gleam of 
pleasure as he approached the first group. 

“ Major Cannister, I’m delighted to see you! 
Mrs. Cannister, this is indeed a pleasure!” 
“ Where have you been this century, Burton ?” 
were the salatations of the major and his old 
friend, a retired merchant of Providence, the 
father of the fair Julia, who was a “very credit- 
able style of young lady.” 

After mutual compliments and inquiries, Bur- 
ton presented his daughter to the young lieuten- 
ant ; whereat that youthfal officer colored up to the 
eyes and bowed with great embarrassment, while 
the young lady blushed excessively and cast her 
eyes to the deck, as she curtsied verylow. Bur- 
ton scarcely noticed her confusion, but the major 
kicked his nephew very quietly, and whispered to 
him “not to behave like a blockhead, and dis- 
credit his uniform.” 

“The boy,” he said, by way of apology, 
‘didn’t look much like a bold dragoon. But 
what could you expect of a fellow who had never 
A month’s campaign would 


here!” said the 


make a man of him.” 

“So you are guing to Mexico, sir?’ said the 
young lady, in the course of conversation, ven- 
turing to raise her eyes to the young man’s face. 
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“I am ordered to join my regiment immedi- 
ately,” replied the lieutenant. 

“T have heard the war was almost ended,” 
said Miss Burton. 

“Don’t be afraid of that,” said the major. 
“ These Mexicans have all the pride and obsti- 
nacy of the Spanish race. Like the Dutch in 
Clarendon’s time, they can endure to be beat much 
longer than we can endure to beat them. No, 
no! Walter will have a chance to see service. 
Depend upon it, Scott will have to fight every 
inch of the way from Vera Cruz to the capital— 
and these guerilleros are ugly fellows to deal 
with. They say the rascals are armed with es- 
copetas that carry ounce balls, and that they give 
no quarter. I hope Scott will return them the 
compliment.” 

A fine moonlight evening followed the gor- 
geous sunset in which the boat got under way 
from Newport. The air was so mild and bland, 


that all who were not invalids remained on deck * 


till a late hour. Julia and the lieutenant sat 
apart conversing together. 

“T did not expect to meet you here to-night, 
Julia,” said the young officer. 

“Perhaps you did not desire it,” said the 
young lady. 

“ You are cruel.” 

“ What am I to think when you leave for a 
dangerous service without a word of adieu ?” 

“ What am I to think, Julia, when you have 
not answered one of my last letters ?”’ 

have received none.” 

“And yet I have directed them regularly to 
Providence.”’ 

“That accounts for it. We have been staying 
at Newport for a month.” 

“Then you had not forgotten me ?” 

“Forgotten you, Walter!” A tear glistened 
on her fine cheek in the moonlight. 

“Enough!” replied the dragoon. “I have 
been unjust. But how fortunate to meet you! 
And to think of your father’s formally introduc- 
ing us, not knowing of our acquaintance and in- 
timacy at Nahant during that happy summer of 
last year! Ah, Julia, can we hope for better 
times? How often have I reproached myself for 
having dared to address you. I—a poor orphan 
—having no expectations except from my uncle. 
You are rich and distinguished, beautiful, sought 
for and adored.” 

The reply we are unable to state, for it was ut- 
tered in a low voice ; but that it was not unpleas- 
ant, may be inferred from the fact that the 
lieutenant imagined that his tete-a tete had lasted 
but ten minutes, when he was startled by the 
voice of the major : 

“ What the deuce have you two been talking 
about for these two hours? We lost sight of 
you entirely. You’ve missed your supper, and 
it’s half past ten o’clock. Your father has gone 
to bed, Miss Julia, and Mrs Major C. is waiting 
for you in the ladies’ cabin.” 

The major and his nephew escorted the fair 
Julia to the threshold of that mysterious sanctu- 
ary of beauty which no male footstep is permitted 
to cross, and there they bade her good-night. 

“A very fine girl!” said the major to his 
nephew, as they descended to the gentlemen’s 
cabin. 

“Do you think so, sir ?” replied the lieutenant, 
in a tone of indifference. 

“To be sure I think so,” retorted the major, 
“and so do you, if you have got eyes in your 
head. I tell you, sir, that after six months 
among the chocolate faced senoritas of Mexico, 
you'll think Miss Julia Burton a very fine girl. 
And you'd better believe it now, for you’ve got 
to pass a week with her in New York.” 

The lieutenant made no reply, but retired to 
his berth. He dreamed that night that he had 
made the campaign of Mexico, had been pro- 
moted to a colonelcy, and was married to Miss 
Julia Burton. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRE-EATER. 


Tue Burtons and Cannisters went to a private 
boarding-house in the upper part of Broadway, 
kept by one Monsieur Vautrien, an old French- 
man, who had formerly been a confectioner in 
Boston, and who, like all Frenchmen of his age 
and political complexion, had served under the 
emperor. He now, however, served under his 
wife, a strapping Marseillaise, who might have 
been a legitimate descendant of one of those 
poissardes who rode on cannons from Paris to 
Versailles, and brought back the king and queen 
on the famous 6th of October. The boarders in 
Moasieur Vautrien’s house were few in number, 


but heterogeneous in nationality. There were 
one or two Americans and their wives, a couple 
of Spaniards, a pair of Frenchmen, and two or 
three single gentlemen of no particular nation. 

Every boarding-house has its autocrat; a man 
who talks loud and lays down the law on every 
subject, finds fault with the dishes, bullies the 
waiters, lectures the chambermaid, flatters the 
landlady and hectors mine host. Monsieur 
Vautrien’s establishment was an exception. His 
John Jones was a tremendous fellow, who an- 
swered to the name of Captain Rifle. This for- 
midable gentleman was full six feet high, and 
abounded in beard and mustaches. He wore a 
half-military dvess, and professed to have seen 
service in South America ; a black patch on his 
cheek was said to conceal a sabre wound. He 
was a great favorite with the buxom landlady, 
and of course held in equal horror and aversion 
by her hen-pecked husband. He patronized or 
snubbed the boarders according to his humor. 
He held commercial integrity and punctuality in 
the most sovereign contempt, despised the rule of 
paying his board weekly as something beneath 
his dignity, and preferred long credits, which he 
demanded asa right, rather than received as a 
favor. He ate like a Calmuck, smoked like a 
Swiss, and swore like a pirate. 

He received the new guests with ferocious cor- 
diality ; patronized the major and his lady, slap- 
ped Burton furiously ou the back, and grinned 
through his mustachoes on Julia. To the lieu- 
tenant he merely nodded ; and after having sur- 
veyed him superciliously from head to foot, glanc- 
ed at his own image in the large French mirror 
with a smile of satisfaction. Nothing could 
have been more contemptuous. 

After dinner, among the gentlemen, he drank 
the health of the Providence belle, as he termed 
Miss Burton, and swore, with an oath of the 
heaviest calibre, that she was the finest girl he 
had ever set eyes on. Walter’s cheek vurned 
with indignation at bearing Julia’s name men- 
tioned by such lips, but as yet there was nothing 
in the braggadocio’s conduct tangible and recog- 
nizable. He resolved, however, to watch him 
narrowly and call him to account for any actual 
insult. With the exception of the annoyance 
caused by this bete noir, the young lieutenant 
passed his time very pleasantly. He was much 
in Julia’s society, and his love increased hourly 
in warmth and devotion, One day he happened 
into a pistol gallery, and thought he would try a 
few shots at the target. There were two or three 
persons present, whom he scarcely noticed on en- 
tering. He made a few indifferent shots, and 
finally threw aside the weapons, despairing of 
ever becoming a marksman. What added to 
his mortification was the discovery that Captain 
Rifle was among the spectators. 

* You’ll make but a poor dragoon,” said the 
captain, “if you can’t handle the sabre any bet- 
ter than you do the pistol. Boy, hand me one 
those shooting-irons—and keep loading for me, 
for I want to show the young gentleman how we 
did up this sort of thing when I was in the 
service.” 

The captain took his station at twenty paces 
from the target, and requested the attendant to 
give the word. His first shot was a liner—very 
near the bull’seye. Walter would have been 
proud of such a shot, but the captain cursed his 
own awkwardness. The second shot was a de- 
cided improvement. The third struck the 
bull’s-eye, and the concealed flag flew up. The 
fourth and fifth met with the same success. Wal- 
ter was astonished. 

“ T’m out of practice,” said the captain, “ but 
I tell you, young gentleman, and you'd better 
believe it, that anything in the shape of a man 
would stand but a poor chance before the muzzle 
of my pistol, even if he were as slight a figure 
as yours.” 

Walter made no reply, but bit his lips till the 
blood came. That day, after dinner, he went to 
the ladies’ drawing-room to ask Julia if she 
would like to take a stroll with him in Broadway. 
He had scarcely entered the drawing-room, when 
Miss Burton rushed towards him with an agi- 
tated air, and laying her hand upon his arm, 
burst into tears. 

“ What is the matter, Julia?” asked Walter, 
earnestly. 

Miss Burton could not speak, but pointed to 
Captain Rifle, who was standing in the recess of 
a window. 

“ Nothing’s the matter,” he said. “I did but 
joke her, and attempt to snatch a soldier’s privi- 
lege—a kiss !” 

“ You are an insolent rascal!” exclaimed the 


lieutenant ; and springing towards Rifle, he struck 
him in the face. 

The captain did not return the blow, but he 
bent a glance of deadly hate upon his slight but 
fiery assailant. 

“Young man,” he said, in a low, hoarse whis- 
per, “‘you have dug your own grave. Remember 
the pistol gallery !’”” 


CHAPTER III. 
HOBOKEN. 


“Farner! dear father! you must prevent 
it!” cried Julia, some hours afterwards, rushing 
into the room where her father was seated smok- 
ing a cigar, and taking a comfortable view of an 
adjacent graveyard. 

“ Prevent what ?”’ asked the old gentleman. 

“The meeting! the meeting!” said Julia. 

“ What meeting ?” 

“Mr. Severn and the captain have had words 
together—blows. A challenge has passed be- 
tween them. Walter—I mean Lieutenant Severn 
—has agreed to fight that dreadfal captain, and 
they are to meet at the duel-ground, at Hoboken, 
to-morrow morning at daybreak. OQ, it is a 
dreadful business !” 

“It’s a very foolish business—but I should 
like to know what concern you have withit? I 
suppose I’d better consult the major.” 

“O, no, no!” said Julia. ‘“ He’s as high- 
tempered as his nephew, and he’d insist on hay- 
ing the affair carried through. Dear father, 
Lieutenant Severn’s life belongs to his country, 
and I see nothing better to be done than for you 
to go to the ground and make it up. I’m sure 
they’d listen to you.” 

“ Why, I think Rifle would. I lent him twen- 
ty dollars yesterday, and he has no right to trifle 
with his life. Make your mind easy, girl. I'll 
arrange the matter.” 

Julia tried to find comfort in this assurance. 
She had already used all her eloquence on Sev- 
ern, but found him inflexible. He had replied to 
her that his honor was concerned in this affair— 
that he had been the aggressor, and that if he 
failed to give the captain satisfaction, he should 
be ruined for life, for he should never be able to 
show his face in his regiment. 

The gray dawn of the next day found the fero- 
cious captain and his second on the ground. 
The captain’s companion was a slim, sandy- 
haired fellow, with a downcast look, dressed very 
flashily in a green sporting-coat, with enormous 
gilt buttons, a buff vest and plaid pantaloons. 

“ We are first on the ground, Trifle,” said the 
captain. 

“ Business is business,” said the second. “ Do 
you think your man will come to time ?” 

“T think so. He can’t have slept a wink last 
night, for this is his first affair.” 

“Do you propose to drop him 

“ Most certainly. If he were out of the way, 
I think I should stand some chance with the girl. 
She is pretty, and an heiress. I think I can win 


her.” 
“ By fair means or foul ?” 


Fither, or both.” 

“ Shall we practise the usual dodge, captain?” 

“ Firing simultaneously with the word? Yes. 
That cuts these novices out of their chance for a 
return shot. But hush! here comes my man.” 

A figure was seen approaching through the 
mist. He was waving a white handkerchief with 
frantic gesticulations. 

“ By heavens!” cried the captain, “it’s that 
old fool Burton, and he thinks he must approach 
us as one does an enemy’s line, under a flag of 
truce.”’ 

By this time Burton had come within speak- 
ing distance. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” 
earnestly, “‘ why are you here?” 

“For a little ball-practice,” answered the 
captain. 

“To break the laws of the land, rather,” re- 
joined Burton. ‘ Take care, captain, I shall ap- 
pear against you, if you go on with this affair.” 

“ Threats?” exclaimed the captain, in a tre- 
mendous tone. “ This becomes a personal mat- 
ter. Trifle, hand him a pistol.” 

“ Gentlemen ! gentlemen /”” exclaimed Burton, 
in tones of agony, “ I’m a non-combatant.” 

“ Take your distance, sir,” said the captain. 

“ Messrs. Trifle and Rifle!’ stammered the 
wretched peace-maker, “I come on a pacific er- 
rand. I carried a flag.” 

“Curse your flag!” exclaimed the captain. 
Stand off, will you? Idon’t like to drop a man 
ata short shot. Give me a chance to wing you, 


” 


he exclaimed, 


like a gentleman.” 


With a pistol forced into his hand, Burton 
stood the picture of despair—meditating a re- 
treat, but not daring to run, for fear of that dread- 
ful catastrophe, a “ fire in the rear.” The captain 
and his second amused themselves with his 
agony, but their sport was cut short by the ap- 
pearance of Lieutenant Severn, a young naval 
officer, and a surgeon. 

“‘ Just in time, sir,” said Trifle to the sailor, 
“to prevent your substitute from being shot.” 

Burton surrendered his pistols with alacrity, 
and then commenced an expostulation with the 
lieutenant, which was cut short by that gentle- 
man’s second, who quickly remarked: “ Old 
gentleman, if you are not particularly anxious 
to be shot, I advise you to step out of the line of 
fire, for we are going to work directly.” 

Burton adopted the hint, and removed to asafe 
distance, whence he contemplated, with feelings 
of anxiety, the chilling preparations for mortal 
combat—the charging of the pistols, the measure- 
ment of the distance, the placing and arming of 
the combatants. 

“T have the word,” said Walter’s friend. 
“ You are to fire at one—two—three. Now, then, 
gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

“ Ready.” 

“ Ready.” 

“Fire! one—two—three!”’ said the second. 

At the word fire, Rifle’s pistol exploded—but 
Severn, standing unharmed, responded by a 
quick shot, and his gigantic antegonist fell, the 
blood gushing from his breast. Walter, remorse- 
ful and terror-stricken at his own deed, rushed 
towards the fallen man, followed by his second 
and the surgeon. Trifle kneeled over his friend. 
Burton ventured to approach the spot. 

“I forgive you!” said the captain—“ the 
chance is yours—fly—leave me with my friend ; 
he can attend to me.” 

“But I have a surgeon,” urged the lieutenant. 

“No matter—I am past surgery—go !” 

“Walter,” whispered the lieutenant’s second, 
“T believe that fellow’s playing possum. He 
tried to murder you—for he fired too soon, and 
I can almost swear he fell before your bullet left 
your pistol. Look to him, Sawbones!” he added 
to the surgeon. 

The surgeon insisted on opening the wounded 
man’s breast. There was blood there in abun- 
dance, but no wound. On searching further, he 
discovered a sponge saturated with blood which 
the captain had evidently concealed beneath his 
shirt. 

“The fellow isn’t even scratched!” said he, 
rising in disgust. 

“You’re an artful dodger, aint you?” said 
Walter’s second, addressing the crest-fallen cap- 
tain. ‘‘ And now I’m determined to see whether 
that patch upon your ugly mug conceals a scar 
or not.” 

With these words, the sailor pulled off the huge 
piece of court-plaster from the captain’s cheek 
and disclosed the letter D branded in his flesh. 

“I thought so!” he exclaimed, bestowing a 
hearty kick upon the prostrate bully. “ This let- 
ter D, gentlemen, stands for Deserter, and it’s 
the way they have in the army of marking their 
black sheep. What shall we do with this fellow?” 

“‘ Let him go to the deuce !” exclaimed Walter. 

“Amen!” said his second. “ Pack off with 
yourselves, both of you, if you don’t want to be 
marched up to the Tombs to-day, to the tune of 
the rogue’s march.” The discomfited rascals 
moved off in double quick time, glad to escape 
thus cheaply. 

“ And, now,” said Burton, “we shall reach 
the city just in time for breakfast.” 

So the party left Hoboken, and a merry break- 
fast they had that morning at old Vautrien’s. 
The Frenchman waited on the table in person, 
and was in the highest spirits. “ Zat raskaille 
Rifle is gone away!” he kept exclaiming, “to 
come back some time nevair—nevair, nevair! 
jamais! jamais! jamais! Autrefois he was here 
always, always, always — toujours — toujours— 
toujours. It was Rifle for breakfass, Rifle for 
diner, Rifle for souper—toujours Rifle! Vivent les 
honnetes gens! A bas les coquins !” 

The lieutenant had acquired a two-fold inter- 
est in the eyes of the fair Julia, since he had ac- 
tually fought in her bebalf, and it is believed that 
she made a promise that sent him to Mexico 
with a heart as light as a plume upon the wind. 
Certain it is, that about a year afterwards a cer- 
tain Boston paper announced the union of Cap- 
tain Walter Severn of the U.S. A., to Miss Julia, 
only daughter of Seth Burton, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. And such was the result of “ his 
first affair.” 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


“ Thy kingdom come, 0 Lord of lords, 
Our conquered hearts thy spirit fill! 
Subdue us to thy gracious will, 

Reward us with thy great rewards!” 


Twas thus, this holy Christmas time, 
The midnight of this Christmas-eve, 
My wandering thoughts did idly weave 

And syllable in speech, this rhyme. 


Ringing its measure o'er and o’er, 
In solemn tones, in sober guise, 
And pondering, in strange surmise, 
On Christmas times that were of yore! 


I looked without—I smiled to see 
The joyous crowds, and wept to hear 
In chorus jubilant and clear, 

The bells of the nativity. 


For while my thoughts in weary maze 
Rang silent echoes to the bells, 
I briefly lived, as one who dwells, 
Who lives, who moves in other days. 


Far, far remote, I walked with them, 

The patriarchs of the east, and came 

Where, o'er the Christ child, burned the flame, 
The glorious star of Bethlehem! 


I listened to the heavenly song 

Of angel-choirs, in rapturous chime, 

The hymn of praise, which, through all time, 
The bells of Christmas shall prolong. 


I mused upon that wondrous birth, 
Gazing with awe upon the child, 
Forever stainless, undefiled, 

Yet bearing all the sins of earth. 


And then, the blissful vision fled, 
Once more I mused, forlorn, alone; 
Until, with thankful, heartfelt tone, 

I bent the knee, I bowed the head— 


And prayed—O, Christ, thy kingdom come, 
Our stubborn hearts thy spirit fill! 
Be thou our shepherd, and until 

Each wanderer gain his heavenly home! 


To us thy perfect love impart, 
The love of men, the love of thee; 
Forevermore, O deign to be 

The Prince of peace within each breast! 


Then, stripped of every doubt and fear, 
As to the grave we calmly wend, 
With every mortal for a friend, 

We'll make a Christmas of the year. 


There Christmas-bells a dirge may toll, 
The time itself be drear and chill, 
But hope—the light from Calvary’s hill, 
Shall guide to heaven each perfect soul! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE RED HAND. 


BY G. 8. CAMPANA. 


[concLuDED.| 


“ The poor Biscayan’s jargon had sounded in 
my ears like a rectified distillation of all the dis- 
cord of Babel; and association had no doubt 
much to do with making it appear so, for I had 
expected him to put me in the right way, and 
when I found that I could not understand him, I 
was grievously disappointed. 

“Upon the same principle, the sound which 
now struck upon my ear was as pleasing to that 
organ as would have been the fabled music of 
the spheres; and yet it was, in reality, but the 
prosaic, unmusical noise of the barking of a dog. 
It was nothing more; but instead of the simple, 
unmeaning ‘bow, wow, wow !’ I could hear ‘ bed, 
bed, bed !’— rest, rest, rest !’—‘ supper, supper, 
supper!’ in every canine cadence ; and tired and 
hungry as I was, this monotonous staccato was 
most delicious music to me. 

“ Picking up my pillow, but leaving bed and 
bolster behind me, I started off, doing as the 
backwoodsmen do when travelling under the 
guidance of ‘blazed trees,’—following the bark. 
I had not gone far, when a small wooden house 
loomed up out of the darkness, at the door of 
which stood the dog whose music I so much 
admired. 

“A shrill voice now called out to the dog—a 
woman’s voice—an old woman’s voice—an old 
French woman’s voice. Some may think that 
an old woman is an old woman, all the world 
over. But that is not so, I assure you. 

“In the south of Europe, talking animals are 
divided into three classes ; first, parrots, star- 
lings and the like; second, human beings, and 
third, old women. Now this may be a slander. 
These old women may be human beings, after 
all. Bat, on the faith of a traveller, they really 
do not look like it; and he who has not seen the 


elderly peasant women of southern France, 
Italy, etc., cannot have any adequate idea of 
what genuine ugliness is. But I am getting into 
a digression again, and that is a luxury which I 
have really no right to indulge in. 

‘«T heard the voice of a woman calling to the 
dog, and I knew that such a voice must belong 
to an old woman, and therefore to an ugly wo- 
man, since she was a peasant, and French. That 
much I surmised ; but the reality proved to be 
such a rare exhibition of ugliness as one does 
not often have the opportunity to behold in this 
working-day world of ours. 

“Such a woman could not have existed a 
couple of hundred years earlier. She would 
have been put to death as a witch, on the testi- 
mony of her nose and chin alone. I had a good 
look at her, for the door was wide open, and a 
torch of some sort of resinous wood was burn- 
ing on the inside. She was wonderful. A Na- 
remberg nut-cracker was nothing to her. 

“*Can I get lodging here for the night, my 
good woman?’ asked I, not daring to look at 
her. 

“She looked at me well, perused me from 
head to foot, and then from foot to head again, 
and at last answered me in the affirmative. Her 
language was a barbarous patois, but it was not 
Basque, and I had no great difficulty in making 
it out. I followed her into the house, and depos- 
ited my weary limbs upon a chair. 

“The place looked uninviting enough, but 
supper was soon prepared, and turned out to be 
better than I had expected. It was composed 
chiefly of poached eggs and rashers of bacon ; 
the last very indifferent, the former very good. 
True, they were fried in sweet oil; but that con- 
diment I was now pretty well hardened to. It 
was fortunate there was no garlic, for that I 
never could get hardened to. There was also 
some red wine of an age and quality by no 
means to be disdained. 

“ The only drawback to the zest which hunger- 
sauce gave to these viands, was the inordinate 
and almost supernatural ugliness of that witch- 
like old woman. I could not keep my eyes off 
her. If there ever was a hag who looked as if 
she could do ‘a deed without a name,’ it was 
she. If I were a painter, I would travel a thou- 
sand miles to get that woman’s likeness in the 
character of the Witch of Endor. Any tolerable 
artist might make a fortune out of her. 


“ Finally, however, the supper was despatched, 
and I got off to bed. I was very much fatigued 
and very sleepy, and therefore glad to get to 
rest; but to get out of sight of that ‘ uncannie’ 
old woman, was, I verily believe, of greater im- 
portance to me, at that time, than anything else. 
The house appeared to have two rooms below 
stairs and two above. My chamber was situated 
over the room in which I had supped. The bed 
was a queer-looking, old-fashioned affair, with 
no tester, but having curtains running on iron 
rods all round it. 

“ But I was now an experienced traveller, and 
accustomed to sleep in all sorts of strange places. 
In a very few minutes my weary limbs were 
stretched at full length upon the bed, and almost 
immediately afterwards I was asleep. But the 
old woman pursued me into dreamland, and 
strange imaginary scenes of withcraft troubled 
my repose. 

“T had broken my watch among the moun- 
tains, and had therefore no means of measuring 
time with any accuracy. The night was far ad- 
vanced, however, when I was awakened by some 
noise below. I listened, and I could distinctly 
hear the trampling of a number of sabots, or 
wooden shoes, on the floor of the room below. 

“The noise not only roused me from sleep, 
but roused my curiosity also. What could these 
people be doing in this lonely spot, tenanted ap- 
parently by nobody but an old woman? I tried 
to think it was no business of mine, and to go to 
sleep again. But the plan didn’t work very well. 
I continued to hear the steps from time to time, 
and they made me feel nervous. In short, I 
could not sleep, and so I determined to get up 
and take a turn or two across the floor. 

“Tt was a cool, clear, moonless night. The 
ventilation of the coom was somewhat defective, 
for though there were two windows, and both of 
them were open, they were mere loop-holes, too 
small to be of much service. After walking 
about a while, I returned to my bed, and event- 
ually fell asleep again. 

“* My nap this time was probably of short du- 
ration. I had another frightfal dream. I thought 
there was a great fire burning near me, and that 
the old witch was tossing me into it with a pitch- 


fork. I awoke trembling and covered with a 
cold perspiration, and sure enough, there was the 
light of a fire shining distinctly upon the wall. 

“ At first I thought the whole place was on 
fire, but in a little time I saw that the light must 
came from the outside of the house, and from 
some distance. I jumped out of bed, ran to the 
nearest window, and found that I could just 
manage to see the fire through the narrow aper- 
ture. It was out upon the moor, and looked 
like a bonfire; but for what purpose it could 
have been lighted, it was beyond my ability to 
tell, or even to conjecture. 

“While gazing at it, I saw a phenomenon 
which made me almost doubt the testimony of 
my own senses, or one of them, at least. I saw, 
coming out of the surrounding darkness, and 
stalking across the space illuminated by the 
flames, what appeared to be a human figure, but 
a figure which could not be less than eight or ten 
feet high ! 

“T saw it but a moment, bat so strange, so ut- 
terly extraordinary did the thing appear, that I 
was about coming to the conclusion that I must 
be the victim of some wonderful optical illusion, 
when two more objects, similar in height and ap- 
pearance to the first, crossed the line of light and 
vanished as before. 

“This time there could be no room for doubt. 
It is true that in the dim, uncertain light nothing 
could be seen very distinctly; but that there 
were these, before my eyes, human beings, or at 
least things that looked like human beings, not 
less than nine or ten, perhaps twelve, feet high, 
was a stubborn and incontrovertible fact. I could 
only see the outline of the figures, to be sure, 
but they looked, and moved, and acted like men, 
and men they must surely be. 

“TI soon saw more of them—four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine—nine of them, at least, and 
all of nearly equal height. Upon examining 
the fire more closely, I also saw that there was a 
huge caldron suspended over it, and presently, 
too, I saw the old hag, the witch of my dreams 
and of my waking movements also, bending 
over the caldron. The light shone brightly on 
her face, and illuminated all her features. 


“Were witches’ sabbaths, and incantations, 
and caldrons, etc., then, absolute realities? I 
could not for a moment believe such a thing; 
but the sight before me, nevertheless, made my 
blood run cold, it was so much like the practice 
of the black art, according to the commonly 
received idea. 

“In the meantime, the gigantic figures were 
stalking about the fire, though they never re- 
mained long enough in the light to enable me to 
examine them very closely. I could not doubt 
that the appearance was susceptible of a simple 
and rational explanation, but what that explan- 
ation could possibly be, was far beyond anything 
‘dreamed of in my philosophy.’ 

“ While still earnestly gazing at the scene, my 
attention was suddenly drawn off in another di- 
rection. The footsteps below could still be 
heard from time to time, and now there took 
place, at the door, which was nearly under my 
window, a half-whispered colloquy, a part of 
which I heard, and was deeply interested in. 
The subject under agitation was ‘ kill him or not 
kill him? and there could be no room for a 
doubt that the ‘him’ referred to was myself. 

“Stick him, by all means,’ said one; ‘and 
here’s the very knife to.do it with. Old Nannie 
says positively it must be done. She would not 
have kept him at all, she says, if she had not ex- 
pected us to do it.’ 

“Will it pay? That’s the only question.’ 

“*Pay? To be sure it will. You may trust 
old Nannie for that. I don’t know a better 
judge.’ 

“Some one spoke in reply, but he was inside 
of the door, and I could not distinguish the 
words. By-and-by I heard the first speaker say : 

“* Asleep? To be sure he is. Nannie says 
he has been walking all day. Never fear. If I 
can only get into the room without disturbing 
him, I'll soon do the job, and that without 
waking him-at all.’ 

“I went back to my bed, carefully examined 
a brace of loaded pistols which I had with me, 
and then lay down—but not to sleep. That was 
hardly to be thought of under the circumstances. 
What horrible nest of murderers had I fallen 
into? What infernal outpost of pandemonium 
was it into which I had wandered? And, more 
important still, how was I to escape from it ? 

“ The windows were too narrow to admit the 
passage of a human body, and besides the whole 
place below was fall of people. What then was 


to be done? These ideas were flitting across 
my sensorium, when my ear caught the sound of 
a stealthy step upon the stairs. It approached 
very slowly, and eventually I heard some one. 
trying to open my door, which was fastened by 
a strong but clumsily constructed bolt. 

“Finding that the fastening was secure, the 
murderous wretch withdrew. Would he return? 
I had no doubt that he would, and the event 
proved the correctness of my opinion. But a 
few minutes elapsed before the stealthy step was 
heard again, and soon afterwards some instru- 
ment was applied to the bolt, that yielded at once. 

“The door was pushed open very cautiously, 
and the stealthy step entered the room. A light 
accompanied it. I could not see the person who 
bore it, on account of the curtains which sur- 
rounded the bed. The light apparently was 
placed upon a table, and the intruder advanced 
directly towards me. 

“T cocked one of my pistols and held it in my 
right hand. The life of the would-be assassin, I 
felt sure, was in my power, and I felt no hesita- 
tion whatever about taking it. What might hap- 
pen afterwards I did not like to think of. The 
curtains were but partially drawn at the foot of 
the bed, and the light shone brightly through. 

“ Very slowly and noiselessly the fellow drew 
near, and finally reached the head of the bed. 
The curtain close to my left shoulder began to 
move. I raised my pistol and pressed my fore- 
finger upon the trigger. Slowly there advanced, 
between the curtain and the wali, a human hand, 
and in ita long, sharp, glittering knife, and a 


‘second glance enabled me to perceive that the 


hand was all covered with blood ! 

“The hu:.d and knife were within a very few 
feet of my breast. I could not see the body to 
which the hand belonged, but I knew very well 
where it was. I raised my pisto! higher, took 
deliberate aim, and—did not fire. There was no 
occasion for it. The bloody hand raised itself 
above my head, grasped a small bag which hung 
there, used the knife to cut the twine by which 
it was suspended, and then immediately with- 
drew. The stealthy footstep retreated, the door 
was cautiously shut, and I was alone again. 


“Unspeakably thankful that I had not fired 
and killed an innocent man, I rose and dressed 
myself. Daylight was just beginning to appear. 
I went below, and soon solved all the mysteries 
which had so greatly disturbed and puzzled me. 
I had, it appeared, reached the edge of that 
marshy region called the ‘ Zandes,’ and the tall, 
strange-looking figures which I had seen about 
the fire were simply the shepherds of this remote 
southwestern district, who, as is well known, 
roam over it elevated on stilts. I had never seen 
any of them before; in fact, I had hardly heard 
of them. 

“The fire which the old woman was superin- 
tending had been kindled for the purpose of 
heating water wherewith to scald hogs. There 
was a small village, or rather hamlet, about half 
a league from this place, and the people, most of 
whom were stilted shepherds, were in the habit 
of collecting their swine in the fall of the year 
and driving them thither to be slaughtered. A 
neighboring stream of water made the situation 
a desirable one for the purpose, and the hog- 
killing became a sort of annual frolic among the 
neighbors, which was commenced in the morning 
before daybreak. 

“The man with the bloody hand had gone to 
my room in order to get a small bag, containing 
whetstones and other articles, which were wanted 
immediately. The bag was tied fast to a nail, 
just over my head. The people were anxious 
not to wake the tired traveller, and they thought 
the best way to get the bag quietly would be to 
cut it down with a sharp knife. The man had 
already stuck one pig, and thus bloodied his hand. 

“ The debate about killing referred to a ‘ bar- 
row,’ the property of the old woman. There 
were some doubts as to his being fat enough to 
kill. The old woman, it seems, had retained 
him, with several others, to be slaughtered, while 
a number of other leaner ones had been sent to 
a son-in-law of hers, who was a miller; and 
some of the men contended that this ‘barrow’ 
ought to have been sent away with the others. 
But ‘old Nannie’ thought it would ‘pay’ to 
have him killed, and she had ‘kept’ him (not 
me) for that purpose. 

“ You will readily perceive how I got the de- 
bate about this hog mixed up with that about 
cutting down the bag in my room; and how, 
having heard and understood it imperfectly, I 
conceived the frightful idea which lies at the 
foundation of this ridiculous story.” 
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JAPANESE SPORTING. 
Thanks to our American expedition, we know 
a great deal more of Japan now than we did a 
few years The last of the kingdoms of the 
earth which was hidden from Europeans has just 
had the veil lifted, and though we have not yet 
had time for a steady and prolonged look, we 
have seen enough to know that the country will 
well repay @ further acquaintance. Man is the 
same in all countries, and therefore it is nothing 
surprising to find that the Japanese princes fol- 
low the sports of the field with as much zeal as 
any civilized Christian. Unfortunately for them, 
however, the opportunities are wanting for fol- 
—- them up wt the same extent, for the 
8 are nearly destitute of four-footed game, 
and the sport there is confined to birds. The 
Japanese sportsman is debarred the use of a 
fowling piece, and is compelled to resort to the 
primitive bow and arrows. However, though 
these weapons might excite as much scorn in a 
well-equipped Yankee sportsman, as the same 
weapons in the hands of the Highlanders did in 
those of the redoubtable Captain Dugald Dol- 
getty, yet their execution is not to be despised, 
as we learn they have attained such proficiency 
with them as seldom to miss their aim. A rep- 
resentation of a party of sportsmen with their 
beaters in the jungle, which we give on this page, 
will convey to our readers a lively idea of 
zeal with which the chase is pursued by them. 
They enter into the sport with hearty gusto. Fun 
and amusement are inherent in no icular peo- 
ple, and each nation of the world has its own 
characteristic modes of following them out, 
h sometimes in ways and methods not es- 
ly captivating to refined tastes. 


ORNAMENTED PANELLING AT THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, 


ENGRAVING OF PRECIOUS STONES. 

In the working of precious stones, consider- 
able difficulty is experienced in making a sunken 
surface quite flat. This arises from the circum- 
stance that the entire face has to be produced 
with only a very small portion of the edge of the 
tool, and without any mechanical guidance being 
derived from the oa itself. For, although the 
edge of a tool, such as is used, may be turned 
very nearly flat, still, on examination, after being 
used, it is always found rather convex, owing to 
the circumstance that the edge has a constant 
tendency to wear the fastest at the margin, and 
the rounded edge of the tool has, of course, a 

inual tendency to cat the surfaces to which 
it is applied into a series of small hollows, in- 
stead of one continuous plane. In flattening a 
sunken surface, the difficulty is overcome by 
keeping the stone in continual but steady motion. 
The stone being quickly traversed with very 
short strokes beneath the tool, the entire surface 
is successively passed under the lowest _— of 
the tool, which is only allowed to cut at the high- 
est points of the surface, and these are deter- 
mined apparently by intuition, so delicate is the 
sense of feeling acquired by the best artizans in 
this line. When the stone requires to be much 
inclined from the perpendicular, to allow small 
tools to penetrate into the minute details of dee 
works, difficulties of the process are muc 
increased. Some of the little disks are less than 
one hundredth of an inch in diameter, while, to 
afford sufficient stiffness to the tool, the diameter 
of the stem -_ to be about one-eighth of an 
inch at the back, and the front end is made con- 
ical for about one inch of its length from the 
disk. To enable these small tools to penetrate 


even into a flat surface, the stone must be in- 
clined to a ter angle than the cone of the 
stem, or the latter will rub on the flat surface; 
but in finishing a deep corner, so as to make it 
quite square and sharp at the bottom, the stone 
must be inclined to a much greater angle.— 
Sctenti fic American. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH STATISTICS. 


The Church Almanac, for 1860, contains the 
usual yearly summary of facts and information 
relating to the Episcopal Church, from which 
we gather as follows: The Episcopal Church 
in United States contains 33 diocesses. The 
present number of bishops, provisional. bishops 
and assistant bishops is 43 ; priests and deacons, 
2030; parishes, 2110. There were ordained 
during the year 78 deacons and 93 priests. 
Number of candidates for holy orders, 281. 
Churches consecrated, 69. The baptisms were 
as follows: Infants, 24,415: adults, 5121; not 
stated, 487; total—30,023. Number of confir- 
mations, 14,596; communicants added, 14,794; 

resent number, 135,767; marriages, 7059; bur- 
ials, 12,442; Sunday school teachers, 14,091; 
scholars, 118,069. ‘The amount of contributions 
for missionary and charitable purposes was 
$1,627,183 12. 


ORNAMENTED PANEL AT THE CAPITOL. 

The engraving given above is a representation 
of the well known historical incident of ‘‘ Co- 
lumbus taking ion of Hispaniola in the 
names of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain,” 
designed for a panel of a bronze door of the 
Capitol at Washington. 
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THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

A pretty story is told by the Lyons journals 
of an act of benevolence, done by the Queen of 
Holland, who has lately been sojourning in that 
town. In passing h the Musee, one 
might daily see a young soldier, who occupied 
in copying the old masters the hours of leisure 
which his service allowed him. He was ter- 
minating a remarkable copy of a Murillo, when 
a foreign lady approached and asked him where 
he acquired his taste for painting. He told her 
that he had received lessons from Horace Ver- 
net, but a aie enough to draw an 
unlucky number in the Conscription, and too 
poor to purchase a substitute, he bore his fate 
patiently, determining to devote as much of his 
time as possible to the cherished art. The fair 
stranger asked the young soldier how much he 


expected to get for the picture which he had 
jast finished ; upon his naming the price, the 
acy said, ‘‘ C’est bien, I will give you double 
that sum.” 

The delighted artist-soldier inquired the name 
ef his benefactress, who laughingly answered, 
“Send your picture to the “Gneen of Holland, 
who is determined to find a way which will 
allow you to give yourself up exclusively to 
the perfection of the art for which you have so 
decided and charming a talent.” The illustri- 
ous lady has kept her promise, it is said, and 
the grateful artist is now no longer obliged to 
perform the military duties which were so irk- 
some to him, whose whole delight was in the 
culture of the art, in pursuance of which he 
met the noble queen, who has shown herself 
as generous and sympathetic as she is beautiful 
and accomplished. 
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GUNNERY. 

It was not until about the middle of the four- 
teenth century that gunnery may be said to have 
begun itsreal existence, at which period one Ber- 
thold Schwartz appears to have discovered the 
granulation of gunpowder, and the conse- 
quent increased force of the explosion ne- 
cessitated greater thickness in the metal, which 
caused a great drain on the treasury. Indeed John 
King of France, was obliged to order his “ géné- 
raux des monnoies”’ to diligently inquire into 
the quantity of brass to be found in France, “ for 
the purpose of making such artillery, and to 
prevent its being taken out of the country.” 

Henceforward we find the “ great gunnes ” of the 
the middle ages. Many were the trials made by 
the bronze-founders before they succeeded in ob- 
taining a metal sufficiently tenacious to resist the 
improved “gonnepoudre ;” but, nothing daun- 
ted, every form and size was successively tried, 
and great was the successful artist’s reward ; for 
these huge engines were of extreme value, and 
worthy of a monarch’s gift, although their usual 
fate was, either to be abandoned, owing to their 
impeding a march, or to burst after a few rounds. 
Thus, in 1415, a. p., Gerard Sprong petitioned 
Henry V. that a warrant might be issued, com- 
manding the treasurer and barons of the ex- 


of the cannon aforesaid, 107/. 10s. 8d., — to 
about £1000 of our money. In spite of these 
difficulties, we find Henry V. taking with him to 
France three master-gunners, twenty-five gun- 
ners, and fifty assistant gunners, showing the 
steady progress gunnery has made since its intro- 
duction into warfare, and the wars of the House 
of Lancaster in France forced the French to ac- 
knowledge the advantages to be derived from it ; 
consequently, under the able rule of Charles 
VII. and Louis XI., they organized a very fine 
artillery, and the power derived therefrom was 
amply shown in the success which attended the 
invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. The mere 
rumors which spread throughout that peninsula 
respecting his artillery completely overawed its 
inhabitants ; and, though grossly ex rated, 
his means were certainly wonderful for that age, 
and the practical effect of his = far surpassed 
anything that had been said of them. The 
Italians still used the heavy, cumbersome bom- 
bards of iron or bronze, which, drawn with 
difficulty, were loaded with still ter, and 
thus, in battering a town, gave the besieged 
plenty of time to erect fresh works in rear of 
those destroyed. But the French, never makin 

use of any but bronze cannon, having replac 

stone-shot with iron of much smaller calibre, but 


at the ends and toe that, by the tap of a hammer, 
it is driven into the ve, and hence into the 
under cutti The junction forms a complete 
dovetail, which prevents the moving of the inner 
shoe unless by the forcible aid of a chisel. The 
advan of this inner shoe is that it is made to 
project beyond the ordinary shoe, and when 
worn down can easily be removed and replaced 
by another without pulling off the shoe trom 
the horse’s hoof. Besides, in frosty weather, 
the inner shoe needs only to be jagged, and 
ou have the horse frosted, which is very easily 
one.” —Scientific American. 


FEVER AND AGUE, 

The following reporter’s description of fever 
and ague is quite humorous: “If our local de- 
partment has been better for the past two days 
than before, it is to be attributed to the absence 
of our ‘ lar’ reporter, who succumbed for 
forty-eight hours to an attack of what in western 

lance is termed the ‘ agur,’ in the vernacular, 
chills and fever. People who have never en- 
joyed a bout with this vigorous affection, have 
missed a series of sensations to which all others 
are as pig iron to doubloons. The primary 
symptoms are a sense of ‘goneness’ in the 
stomach, the diaphragm feeling as though it 


have an interval of rest. Then comes the fever 
and you. through the opposite extreme of 
heat. You imbibe a gallon—more or less—of 
lemonade, and then, worn out with the shake, fall 
asleep. If you are ina cheap boarding-house, 
the landlady may perhaps send up the servant, 
with a request that you will ‘ please get up and 
do your shaking on a chair, as the bed isn’t 
accustomed to rough usage.’ Such things have 
been done, and may be again. It looks rather 
unfeeling, but is nothing to what is endured upon 
waking from that sleep. Then comes the mise: 
of the ague. The excruciating headache, whic 
still remains, is bad enough, but not worse 
than the impotency of one’s underpinning, the 
limbs feeling as though every kneepan had its 
bottom knocked out, and every fire plug one 
met in the street was a stuffed reception chair, 
with extended arms, imploring you to be seated. 
Henceforth we shall never wish our bitterest en- 
emy a greater misery than the ague. Compared 
to it, all other maladies become mere whimseys.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 


The man who runs in debt “ because he can,” 
will soon run out of friends. Nothing like debt 
to kill friendship. 


chequer to grant him a discharge for the metal of 
a brass cannon called “ Messenger,” weighing 
4480 pounds, which burst at the siege of Abe- 
rystwith ; of acannon called “ Kynge’s Daugh- 
ter,” burst at the siege of Harlech; and of a 
eannon which burst in proving. 

We find also that the Italians, who prided 
themselves on their knowledge of bronze-casting, 
were not much more successful. “ I inform your 
lordships,” writes Duke Federigo of Urbino to 
the citizens of Sienna, “that we cannot move 
from hence, because the Marzochesca bombard 
has not yet been removed, and I have not had it 
broken up, because the Messrs. Borghese tell me 

our lordships wish for it; and the body of the 
ast bom which burst is still here, for its car- 
riage broke down on the march, as also its cham- 
ber, and was left by the way.” 

Governments had been obliged to resort to 
brass for their ordnance on the discovery of 
ulated powder, on account of the inferiority of 
cast-iron ; and experiments were made with a 
view of reducing this expense, by substituting 
fo iron tubes, strengthened with iron hoops 
and bands; but even this was not economical, 
as we find by an account of 3 Henry V., when 
was paid to John Stevens, of Bristol, for the 
making a cannon, as well as for iron, coal, 
wd timber purchased by him, as well as for di- 


vers other expenses incurred hy him on account 


BIRTH OF THE NEW YEAR.—DESIGNED BY BILLINGS. 


ot equal weight, drawing their pieces with horses 
instead of oxen, and possessing experienced 
gunners, could keep up with the rest of the 
army, and, throwing up their batteries with 

idity, could cause in a few hours the same 
effect as the Italians could in as many days. 
“Whence all Italy was filled with dread of 
Charles’s army.” So say the old chronicles.— 
Our Engines of War. 


UNDERSHUES FOR HORSES. 


Many attempts have been made to shoe horses 
without the continual driving of nails into the 
hoof, by which great injury is sometimes inflicted 
upon valuable horses by nails pricking the quick. 
In order to diminish this evil, a late ndon pa- 
per states tha. George Thomas, of that city, 
invented a double-bottomed shoe, which is con- 
structed and lied as follows: “ He takes an 


ordinary horseshoe, and forms a groove in the 


wn which comes in contact with the ground. 
is groove is about three-eighths of an inch 
deep, and half an inch or more wide, according 
to the size of the horse and shoe, and within 
three quarters of an inch or thereabout from one 
extremity of the shoe to the same distance from 
the other. The groove at the ends and toe of 
the shoe is cut under. A piece of iron of the 


same width and shape with the groove, only 


thicker and slightly curved upwards, is so fitted | 


were an imperfectly inflated balloon floating 
amid space without ballast, altogether in viola- 
tion of the unities. At the same 
time your head feels as though it were a bass 
drum, With four boys thumping at each end. 
This for about two hours, when the chill comes 
on. The chill is an institution that would, we 
think, have more solely tested the patience of 
Job than all the ‘ boils’ in the universe. It com- 


.Mences at the bottom of the spine, and slowly 


ascends until it reaches the brain. Its progress 
being about an inch to every five minutes, the 
taller the man the livelier the time he has of it. 
When we say lively we mean that the teeth for 
the time being usurp the functions of the tongue, 
and chatter as incessantly as a bevy of advanced 
spinsters at a country tea - The only 
sound that can equal it is Pete Morris’s race- 
horse solo on the bones. The peculiar sensation 
of the chill can be faintly imitated by suspending 
a cake of ice down your back by a set of 
pulleys, passing over the ears. Draw up the 
cord so that the ice ascends the spinal column at 
the rate of an inch per hour, and you have a 
tolerably good idea of the ‘chill.’ Of it 


POPULAR INTELLIGENCE. 

It is a common error to overrate the intelligence 
of the present day, and underrate our forefathers 
in the intellectual scale; for, although our no- 
madic ancestors were long without the cultivation 
of ——-- and literature, they were not, there- 
fore, mentally inert. There is an education of 
the mind, distinct from the literary, which is 
gradually imparted by the contingences of active 
lite. In this, which is always the education of 
the largest portion of mankind, our ancestors 
were never deficient. The operation ot practical 
but powerful intellect may be traced in the wis- 
dom and energy of their great political mechan- 
isms and cipal instituti It pervades 
their ancient laws; and is displayed in full di- 
mensions, as to our Saxon and Norman ancestors, 
in that collection of our native jurisprudence 
which one Braston has transmitted to us. The 
system of common law there exhibited, was ad- 
mirably adapted to their wants and benefit; and 
has mainly contributed to form the national bul- 

80 and so 
: of the A 


is understood that the experiment is performed 
when the mercury stands at zero, and you stand 
up to your knees in a snowbank. After lying 
in this condition, under the weight of six heavy 
quilts—which impart no warmth whatever—you 


held.— Sharon Turner’s History 


The current coin of life is plain, sound sense, 
We drive a more substantial and thriving trads 
with that than with aught else. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE! 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family 
paper which will be issued by the subscriber on 
the first day of January next. It is intended, as 
its mame indicates, for the Home Crrcve, and 
its individuality will consist in its forming just 
such a journal as any father, brother, or friend 
would introduce to the fireside. It will be 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the 
mammoth size, will afford a vast amount of en- 
tertaining reading. No continued stories will be 
introduced, nor advertisements admitted ; so that 
the object of the greatest variety and complete- 
ness will be attained. It will be printed in that 
convenient and favorite shape, the Fot1o Form, 
presenting in each number thirty-two large 
columns of original and really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING, 


This new journal will be full to the brim each 
week of finely written stories, sketches, adven- 
tures, biographies of eminent men and of fa- 
mous women, prose and poetic gems, all that is 
worthy of note in the foreign and domestic news, 
gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most cap- 
tivating weekly melange. The plan of its issue, 
which has been long perfecting, will render it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, cast and west. It will 
be entirely neutral in politics, and all sectional 
and sectarian matters, preferring to make itself a 
Wetcome Guest to each and all, rather than to 
indulge in jarring discussions. No vulgar word 
or line will ever sully its fair pages, which will 
address themselves to the best taste and appre- 
ciation of every one. In all respects it will be 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, in- 
tended to introduce to the public a corps of NEw 
AND BRILLIANT WRITERS ; and it will follow the 
lead of no other journal that is published. It 
will present a chaste and elegant heading, and be 
printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a rich, 
clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


The Welcome Guest, 


a charming visitor for any family in the land. 
In the editorial conduct of the paper, a corps of 
lady contributors has been organized, as well as 
several sterling writers of the other sex; and it 
is promised that no weekly journal in the world 
shall excel it in pleasing variety, and thé univer- 
sal interest of each successive issue. 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newspa- 
per establishments in the United States, the sub- 
scriber possesses unlimited facilities which ensure 
the completeness and excellence of this new 
weekly journal. 


TERM! :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Two . 8.00 
Six Susscrisers, ° 8.00 
Twetve Supscrmers, (and one to the getter-up of the 
club), . 1.00 


SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS. 


Tar Wevoome Guest and Tar Fiac or ovr Union 
will be sent together for $3 a year. 


M. M. BALLOU, 
Publisher and Proprietor. 
22 Wiater Street, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


ORD FORE $2 50 
Five copies, ome year. £00 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 
One copy of Batiovu’s PicroriaL, and one copy of 


Tux Fac or our Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. A., Croydon, N. H —It will probably be published by 
Ticknor & Fields—whether illustrated or not, we know 
not —*‘ Schiller” is pronounced nearly as if written 
Shiller. There are vo English translations of the com- 
plete poetical works of Goethe and Schiller, though 
there are many different versions of separate poems, 
such as ** Faust,” *‘ Song of the Bell,” etc. 

Buiper. East Boston —The Menai Bridge, built by Rob- 
ert Stephenson, is 1600 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 100 
feet above the water. 

J.C., &t. Paul, Min.—The first pair of silk stockings 


* were worn in France by Henry IJ.; two years after- 


wards Queen Elizabeth was presented with a pair, and 
— thirty years 50,000 persons had adopted the 
uxury. 

E. C.—Ladies’ side-saddles were in use in 1138. 

Horseman, Concord, N. H.—Rarey’s system of training 
the horse is fully explained in the “‘ Art of Taming 
Horses,” published by Routledge. London. You can 
—y ! it of Redding & Co., State Street, or A. Wil- 
ams & Co., Washington Street, Boston. 

Querist.—Gas was first evolved from coal by Dr. Clayton 
in 1739, and was first employed for purposes of illu- 
re by Mr. Murdock, in Cornwall, England, in 


‘ 

M. R., Manchester.—The East India Company was estab- 
lished in the year 1599. Queen Elizabeth felt much 
reluctance to grant the charter, fearing the jealousy 
of Spain. A sum of sixty-eight thousand pounds was 
raised by subscription, and the first charter was ob- 
tained, but only fora term of fifteen years, the com- 
pany being styled Adventurers. 

A. C., Concord, Mass.—New England, in 1840, raised over 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat, but in 1850 she yielded but 
1,000,000 —a decline of fifty per cent. in ten years. 

Svusscriser.—The conformation of the natives of 
India appears to have undergone but little change since 
the time when Alexander visited that country, and 
described the appearance of the ancient Hindoos. 
Many of their customs, as well as their personal ap- 
pearance, remain the same as they were two thousand 
yearsago. Their vegetable diet, their dress, and their 
division into different castes, as well as their Brahmin 
priesthood, with many other particulars, continue un- 
changed from the above date to the present time. 

Puri. —The rate at which a cannon ball travels is a quar- 
ter of a mile in a second of time, while that of those 
meteors, commonly called falling stars. is at the rate of 
twenty miles in the same short space of time. 

C.—One silkworm consumes within thirty days sixty 
thousand times its own weight of mulberry leaves 

To ONE AND ALL.—Next week our correspondents will find 
the answers to their queries in the columns of our new 
weekly paper, The Welcome Guest. 


VALEDICTORY. 

Nearly nine years have elapsed since the un- 
dersigned commenced the editorship of this illus- 
trated journal. Though at the outset it was 
under the proprietorship of another publisher, 
whose business interest we afterwards purchased, 
yet the undersigned prepared the first, last and 
every intervening number of the paper for the press. 
At the outset it was issued in a different form 
from its present style; but on the fifth of July, 
1851, we commenced the present series, dating it 
as No 1, Vol. I, the series complete now form- 
ing seventeen volumes. We were the pioneer of 
illustrated papers in this country, and the success 
of the work has been all and more than could 
have been anticipated, until so many competitors 
have entered the field, and competition has so 
lowered the price of illustrated journals, that it 
is no longer possible to give such engravings as 
should ornament a pictorial sheet and leave the 
least margin for profit. 

We find, on recapitulation, that we have ex- 
pended upon the Pictorial in its regular course 
of weekly publication, from the commencement 
to the present time, as follows : 


For printing paper. . $423,000 
drawings and engravings. .............. 
manuscripts, to authors................. 28 000 


mailing clerks, folders, ete .............. 
type and printing material,............. 
presses and usual machinery 
advertising expenses. ............ 


Seven hundred and sixty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, or over three quarters of a million. We 
are happy to say, that during the entire period of 
publishing the work we have never repudiated a 
bill, have never had a note extended, and that 
the paper does not at this hour owe one dollar to 
any human being! This honest exposé of 
facts will enable the public to form some idea of 
the cost of conducting such an enterprise, to say 
nothing of the wear and tear of body and mind ; 
nor will our readers be surprised that the under- 
signed has come to the conclusion no longer to 
issue the work, since its profits are too small to 
compensate for the heavy capital necessarily em- 
ployed, and the great tax upon faculties, both 
mental and physical. 

* We have put down nothing for incidental expenses, 
which would swell thisamount to many more thousan 


but have specified only the main and regular items 
expense, from our cash book. 


Possessing one of the largest printing and 
publishing establishments in New England, we 
prefer to devote our energies, time and capital to 
other portions of the business which is abundant- 
ly profitable and successful. We have for some 
weeks past announced that on the first of Jan- 
uary we shall commence the publication of a 
new and brilliant family journal to be entitled 
The Welcome Guest, and the list of our subscribers 
on the “ Pictorial” will be transferred to the new 
journal. The same able corps of contributors 
(with some notable additions) now and hereto- 
fore engaged upon the “ Pictorial,” including 
Mr. Francis A. DurivaGe, our able associate 
editor, will all be engaged upon Zhe Welcome 
Guest, and we hope that the long and pleasant 
connection we have enjoyed with our large list 
of “ Pictorial ” subscribers, may be continued by 
their renewing their subscriptions immediately for 
our new paper. The few subscribers whose prepay- 
ment upon the “ Pictorial” extends into the new 
year, will be supplied to the full amount of their sub- 
scription with The Welcome Guest. 

In closing, we wish to thank, most heartily, 
our brethren of the press, far and near, for the 
universal kindness evinced towards us and our 
enterprise from the very commencement. We can- 
not at this moment recall the first unkind para- 
graph we have seen in print reflecting upon us, and 
we certainly have never admitted an unpleasant 
personality into our own columns. We humbly 
conceive that our labor has done somewhat to- 
wards diffusing a love for artin this country, and 
in the dissemination of general intelligence and 
valuable information. We also recall with sat- 
isfaction the fact that we have never printed a 
vulgarism, or outraged sensibility by introducing 
low caricatures, or an indelicate allusion, in the 
seventeen volumes of the work which ends with 
the present number. And now to cotemporaries 
and patrons, we extend a cordial hand, and a 


godspeed to all. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


FUEL SAVING SOCIETY. 

In Philadelphia, they have an institution called 
the “ Fuel Saving Society,” formed for the sole 
purpose of receiving trom poor folks their dimes 
and half-dimes, when they have them to spare, 
to be laid out in purchasing fuel at wholesale 
rates, which they receive during the winter. The 
good this thing has done for nearly thirty years is 
marvellous. A cent a day buys a ton of coal; 
8 cents for nineteen weeks entitles the depositor 
to half a ton, and 12 cents to a whole ton. Those 
able to buy their own fuel are not allowed as de- 
positors, nor will any deposit larger than 50 cents 
be received at one time, nor more than $2 in any 
one month, nor more than the price of three tons 
inone season. It is for the poor exclusively, 
and 222 of them used it last year, depositing 
$1118, and drawing 323 tons of prime coal. 
The families of the depositors numbered 122 
men, 246 women, and 469 children. Of these, 
58 were washerwomen, 43 sewing women, with 
females in various other positions. 


Just so.—You may insert a thousand excel- 
lent things in a newspaper, and never hear a 
word of approbation from your readers, but just 
let a paragraph slip in (by accident) of one or 
two lines not suited to their tastes, and you will 
be sure to hear of it. 


Barry—the Boston artist, is doing some de- 
licious bits of drawing and designing. His com- 
position, ‘“‘ The Motherless,” was a grand suc- 
cess, and he has just now produced an equally 
brilliant one entitled “The Rector’s Ward.” 


Art Irem —Page’s Venus drew, altogether, 
an immense number of visitors in Boston. It is 
certainly a brilliant and even dazzling work of 
art, though of a school calculated to challenge 
much criticism. 


A costty Dress-Sworp.—The Marquis of 
Westminster recently appeared at court, wearing 
a sword, on the pommel of which are several 
blocks of houses in the shape of a diamond 
worth $150,000. 


Brown's Trocaes.—This un- 
rivalled specific for coughs, colds, asthma, and 
all bronchial affections, is having an immense 


sale-all over the country. 


A Rexic.—The Spanish Minister at Washing- 
ton has just received from a friend in Europe the 
sword of the great emperor Charles V. 


ART IN FRANCE, 

A recent letter from Paris says that an im- 
portant step with regard to the future encour- 
agement of art and provision for artists has just 
been suggested to the government, and is likely 
to be eagerly adopted. The French government 
has always been extremely desirous of helping 
art and creating prosperity and exclusiveness 
among its followers. A fand of most magnif- 
icent amount is to be placed at the disposition 
of the Minister des Beaux Arts, for the copying 
of all the chefs-d’ceuvre of every master and 
every time now existing in Europe. One object 
of this measure is to remedy the injury done to 
art by the decay of the great master-pieces of 
which time is fast obliterating all trace, save that 
left by tradition of their beauty. These copies 
are to form an especial gallery. The first artists 
are to be employed, and a building of gigantic 
pretensions is to be erected for their reception. 
The idea is one possessing every element of 
grandeur and common sense at the same time, 
and the nation will be sure to applaud a measure 
which flatters so strongly that propensity to at- 
tirer a soi which Napoleon declared at St. Helena 
to be the most striking feature of the French 
character. If we are ever to make Boston a 
centre of art, the first step would be to commis- 
sion American artists to execute accurate copies 
of the che/s-d'euvre of foreign art. Originals of 
the masters we can never hope to procure—but 
satisfactory copies are attainable. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
NEW VOLUME—-NEW STORY. 

On the first of January, The Flag of our Union 
will enter upon its jifteenth volume. We have 
completed arrangements whereby the paper will 
be greatly improved, and shall appear in an en- 
tirely new and beautiful dress from top to toe, a 
new head, and upon fine white paper. The Flag 
was the pioneer of the papers of its class in this 
country, and it has ever labored to merit the 
large and still growing popularity it enjoys. We 
are constantly adding to our list of contributors, 
and do not hesitate to declare that no miscella- 
neous journal published, has a larger or more 
popular list of writers engaged upon its columns. 
We shall commence the new year with a bril- 
liant original novelette, from the experienced and 
favorite pen of Francis A. Durivace, Esq., 
entitled 


THE POLICE SPY: 


The Secret Crimes of Paris, 


illustrated in Champney’s best style. We are 
resolved that the next volume, with the advan- 
tage of the past fourteen years’ experience, shall 
be the best that has ever issued from our 
establishment. 


ALL-IMPORTANT. 

It is all-important that our friends should send 
in their subscriptions at once for The Welcome 
Guest, in order that they may be in time to re- 
ceive the first number as soon as published, and 
eachgsucceeding one as it is regularly issued. 
We mean that it shall be the best and most at- 
tractive miscellaneous weekly paper in the United 
States. Our friends will be delighted with its 
appearance, clear and fine paper, new type, cast 
expressly for it, a rich, striking head, designed 
especially for us, and full to the brim of choice, 
original tales, sketches and poems,—thus form- 
ing a real casket of jewels. Each number com; 
plete in itself, and containing no advertisements. 
For terms, see another column. 

A Hint.—We have reason to be thankful to a 
kind Providence for blessing us with good eye- 
sight ; but, alas! some of our contributors put it 
fearfully to the test. Pray, ladies and gentlemen, 
write distinctly. 


Aw ENTIRE Coancoe!—Let our readers un- 
derstand that next week Ballou’s Pictorial will 
be issued in an entirely new form, and in the 
most elegant style. It will hereafter be called 
The Welcome Guest. 

Stream Fire Encine.—There is now building 
in Philadelphia a fine steam fire engine for this 
city, embracing many supposed improvements 
over those now in use. 


Sap Fact.—The average number of deaths in 
this city, of consumption, at this season of the 
year, is twenty weekly. An insidious disease. 
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A DOCTOR’S TRIALS. 

A country doctor need have patience, as well 
as patients. The Knickerbocker illustrates the 
trials to which he is subjected: The poor doctor 
is called from his bed, on a stormy night, with a 
stirring sammons: ‘“ Doctor, want you to come 
right straight away off to Bank’s. His child’s 
dead.” 

“Then why do you come?” 

“ He’s poisoned. They gin him laudanum for 
paregoriky.” 

“ How much have they given him ?” 

“Do’no—a great deal. Think he wont get 
over it.” 

The doctor pushes on through the storm— 
meets with divers mishaps on the way, and at 
length arrives at the house of the poisoned pa- 
tient. He finds it all closed—not a light to be 
seen. He knocks at the door, but no answer. 
He knocks furiously, and at last a night-cap ap- 
pears at the chamber-window, and a woman’s 
voice squeaks out, ‘‘ Who’s there ?” 

“The doctor, to be sure. You sent for him.” 

“O, it’s no matter, doctor. Ephraim is better. 
We got a little skeered, kinder. Gin him laud- 
num, and he slept kinder sound, but he’s waked 
up now.” 

“ How much laudanum did he swallow ?” 

“Only two drops. ’Tain’t hurt him none. 
Wonderful bad storm to-night.” 

The doctor turns away, buttoning up his over- 
coat under his throat, to seek his-home again, 
and tries to whistle away mortification and anger, 
when the voice calls : 

“ Doctor, doctor !” 

“ What do you want ?” 

“ You wont charge nothin’ for the visit, will 
ye 


A Succestion.—We would suggest to our 
friends who have preserved their files of this 
paper, to hand them in at once, at our office, 
and have them securely bound. They are al- 
ready very scarce, and few persons have complete 
files. We can supply nearly all back numbers 
that may be wanting to complete sets, if applied 
for at once. We bind the work in a strong, 
neat, uniform style, full gilt, at a charge of one 
dollar a volume, and return them in one week. 
Years hence they will be rare and valuable, as 
furnishing cotemporary history and biography 
cannot be, found elsewhere. 


Horse Raitroaps.—We certainly feel that 
horse railroads are doing much in the way of ac- 
commodating both our citizens and those who 
reside in the suburbs, but when petitioners for 
new routes propose to lay tracks in a thorough- 
fare as narrow as Winter Street, it is going a little 
too far. A good thing may be made a general 
nuisance by carrying it toextremes. We trust that 
our city government will never sanction the lay- 
ing of railroad tracks in Winter Street, or any 
other street as narrow. 


Brutaritr.—The Chicago Press narrates an 
instance of a father so lost to all parental feeling 
as to desire that his daughter, aged 13, should be 
sent to Bridewell, the only reason urged being 
that she and her mother (step-moiher) could not 
live happily under the same roof. The man 
richly merited Bridewell himself for his hard- 
heartedness. Justice Milliken sent the girl to 
the Home of the Friendless. 

Miss Maceie a piquant 
and vivacious little witch Miss Mitchell is! She 


outrages all dramatic rules upon the stage, but - 


disarms criticism at the same time. She isn’t 


bigger than a good sized bouquet. 


» 
> 


An the steeple of the Middle 
Dutch Church, in Lafayette Plaee, New York, 
there is now hanging a bell that is 128 years old. 
Think how many times it has rang when it has 
been told to! 


A proposep Festiva. —A Ger- 
man paper suggests that a Goethe-Fest, upon 
the same plan as the Schiller-Fest, shall be held 
in August next, and a Lessing-Fest some time 


subsequent. 


Guns ror Gunrowper Tea.—A number of 
heavy iron guns of large calibre have been re- 
cently shipped from this port to China, where 
they have paid a handsome profit. 


Rerics or War.—A vessel recently arrived 
in England, from Sebastopol, with a cargo of 
237 tons human bones. How suggestive! 


INGENUITY OF ARTISTS, 

Pliny asserts that an ingenious artist wrote the 
whole of the Iliad on so small a piece of parch- 
ment, that it might be enclosed within the com- 
pass of a nut-shell. Cicero also records the same 
thing. This doubtless might be done on a strip 
of thin parchment, and rolling it compactly. 
Heylih, in his life of Charles I., says ‘that in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, a person wrote the ten 
commandments, the creed, the ,ater noster, the 
queen’s name, and the date, within the compass 
of a penny, which he presented to her majesty, 
together with a pair of spectacles of such an ar- 
tificial make, that by their help she plainly dis- 
cerned every letter. One Francis Almonus 
wrote the creed and the first fourteen verses of 
the gospel of St. John on a piece of parchment 
no larger than a penny. In the library of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, is a picture of Charles I. 
done with a pen, the lines of which contain all 
the psalms written in a legible hand. 

Pennant, in his “‘ Wales,” says, ‘“ At Halston, 
in Shropshire, is a carving much resembling 
that mentioned by Walpole, in his Anecdotes of 
Painters, vol. IL., p. 42. It is the portrait of 
Charles I., full faced, cut on a peach-stone ; above 
is a crown; his face and clothes, which are of a 
Vandyck dress, are painted; on the reverse is 
an eagle transfixed with an arrow, and round it 
is this motto, ‘ 7 fathered this arrow.’ The whole 
is most admirably executed, and is set in gold, 
with a crystal on each side. It probably was the 
work of Nicholas Bryot, a great graver of the 
mint in the time of Charles I.” In the Royal 
Museum at Copenhagen is a common cherry- 
stone, on the surface of which are cut two hun- 
dred and twenty heads ! 

THE DUKE DE CHARTRES, 

The day after the battle of Palestro, a young 
officer belonging to the Sardinian cavalry, whose 
duty it was to transport the Austrian prisoners to 
a place of safe keeping, presented himself to 
Colonel Chabron, of the 3d regiment of Zouaves, 
to receive his orders. The colonel, surprised at 
the purity of the young officer’s French, asked 
him where he was born. “I am aFrenchman,” 
replied the sub-lieutenant. “ What is your 
name?” demanded the colonel. ‘ De Chartres, 
mon colonel.” Seeing surprise depicted on the 
colonel’s countenance at the mention of the 
name, he added, “‘ I am the son of the Duke of 
Orleans.” Having received his orders, he with- 
drew. The colonel, who relates this anecdote, 
says that he was much toached by the simplicity 
and gentle bearing of this young prince, who 
had already suffered such cruel reverses. 


“Merry Encianp.”—A sickening case of 
flogging recently occured at Chatham, England. 
A private of the 88th Connaught Rangers, named 
Norton, who was decorated with the Sebastopol 
medal, returned home wounded from India a 
short time ago, and was waiting the order for his 
discharge. He appears to have always borne a 
somewhat indifferent character, and on the even- 
ing of the 7th ult. he struck a sergeant. For 
this offence he was sentenced to receive fifty 
lashes, and to be imprisoned for one hundred 
and sixty-eight days, and though it rained heav- 
ily at the time, the wounded wretch was un- 
dressed and fastened up to the triangles, when 
the full number of lashes were administered. As 
soon as he is able to leave the hospital, he will 
undergo the remainder of his sentence at Fort 
Clarence Prison. 


Can Gout BE cuRED ?—It is said that the 
severest gout has been cured by the persevering 
use of coffee. In the French colonies, as well 
as in Turkey, where coffee constitutes the prin- 
cipal beverage, the gout is almost unknown. We 
do not vouch for the infallibility of this remedy, 
but it is a harmless one, and worthy of a trial. 


Tue Bearv.—A correspondent of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Religious Telescope says the wearing of 
beard “savors of barbarism.” To our mind,” 
smooth ehins savor of barber-ism. 


Tae GovernmMent.—The income of 
the Papal government is 12,700,000 dollars a 
year—not quite enough to pay expenses. 

Sincurar Marriage —The man who wed- 
ded an opinion found himself married to a one- 
eyed dear (one idea). 


> 


Martrimon1aL —Tom Thumb is about to be 
married to a lady of his own size. 


“Tus Wetcome Guesr.”’—After rour- 
TEEN years’ experience in newspaper pub- 
lishing, we are resolved to make this new 
journal, which will be issued on the first 
of January, the most valuable, attractive, 
and elegant weekly literary paper yet 
brought before the eye of the public! 
Now is the time to subscribe—$2 a year. 


Gatherings. 


There are two theatres at Denver City, but no 
shingle nails. 


In Virginia every man is taxed for the salary 
he receives. 

The shipment of gold from California this 
year will probably be $40,000,000. 

The young woman to whom General Tom 
Thumb has pledged his heart and hand is just 
forty-two inches in height. 

The only artesian well in New Hampshire has 
just been completed at the paper mills of B. F. 
Martin in Manchester. It is six inches in diam- 
eter, 200 feet deep, and cost $1600. 

Cattle buyers from Milwaukie have been tray- 
ersing Iowa and collecting all the herds of cattle 
they can purchase to drive to that city, where 
they are slaughtered and shipped to Liverpool. 
The capital is furnished by Canadian operators. 

Judge Watts, who has just arrived at Wash- 
ington, direct from New Mexico, says he saw Kit 
Carson in good health immediately preceding his 
departure, and hence emphatically contradicts 
the report of the latter’s death. 

The Keokuk (Iowa) Gate City estimates that 
over one million dollars will be saved to the 
State of Iowa this year, in consequence of the 
introduction of the Chinese cane. The price of 
4 syrup ranges from fifty to sixty cents per 

allon. 
. The village of Pontiac, Ill., was extensively 
damaged by a tornado on the 25th ult. Several 
buildings were completely demolished, many 
were unroofed, numerous chimneys blown down 
and windows broken. Other places in the vicin- 
ity also suffered damage. 

Captain Chatfield, of the ship Mayflower, of 
Boston, has been notified by the British Consul 
that Her Majesty's government have awarded to 
him a silver mounted telescope, in consideration 
of his humane treatment ot the crew of the Eng- 
lish barque “ Briton’s Pride.” 


The University of Virginia has 590 students, 
with a prospect of several more. Of these, about 
four hundredare in the academical department, 
and the remainder divided about equally between 
law and medicine. Quite a number of the stu- 
dents are from the Northern States. 

Princeton, Mass., is a healthy place. A cler- 
gyman of that place recently stated that he had 
not been called to attend a single funeral among 
the people belonging to his congregation, in- 
cluding some five hundred persons, for a whole 
year. No epidemic has prevailed there for over 
tifty years. 

On the lost steamer New World, it will be re- 
membered one of the stewards sold his life-pre- 
servers to the affrighted passengers. He was 
transferred to another steamer, on board of 
which, a few days since, after being tantalized for 
his meanness, he was seen “ to gnash his teeth” 
and suddenly jnmp overboard. He was drowned. 


A rumor having appeared in the papers to the 
effect that Mr. Burton had lost his voice, that 
eminent comique contradicts it characteristically 
thus :—*‘ Some one has disfranchised me—taken 
away my voice! Iam a dumb dog! Restore 
me my speech. I object to the mutes, but not to 
the liquids. Say, ’twas but a little hoarseness 
—that | recovered, and can ‘roar you as gently 
as a sucking dove !’” 


The staff which was used by Bishop Char- 
bonnel, at the consecration of the Cvoadjutor 
Bishop of Toronto, was composed of an old staff 
of the late Bishop Macdonnell, and the crook 
was that used by the Abbot of St. Fillian, to 
bless the Scottish army at the battle of Bannock- 
burn. It is of solid silver, with some relic en- 
closed behind a white stone, and the workman- 
ship conclusively proves its antiquity. 

The Cape Ann Advertiser contains a recapitu- 
lation of the loss of Gloucester seamen and fish- 
ermen for 1859. It appears that five vessels be- 
longing to that port have been lost during the 
present year, with all on board. Many officers 
and sailors belongiug to the place have been lost 
in vessels sailing from other ports ; total number 
of Gloucester seamen and fishermen who have 
been lost the present year amounts to seventy. 4 


The condition of the New York streets may be 
imagined when it is stated that, in an imperfect 
attempt recently made one week to clean them, 
and without any visible improvement being made 
manifest, 1697 loads of manure, 3471 loads of 
dirt and rubbish, and 8792 loads of ashes, or a 
total of 13,970 loads of dirt, manure and ashes 
were removed. This was all done at an expense 


| of $4396. 


The great annual ceremonies of the Moham- 
medan faith at Mecca terminated on the 11th of 
October, in the ce of about 50,000 pilgrims, 
of whom 17,850 had come by sea, and 32,150 by 
land. In 1858, there were 160,000 pilgrims ; in 
1857, 140,000; and in 1856, 120,000. This 
great decrease in the number in 1859 is owing, 
the natives declare, to the events of last year at 
Jeddah, and also to the dread of the cholera, 
which made extensive ravages in 1858. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Politeness may be regarded as the zero 
of friendship’s thermometer.—De Boufflers. 


-+.. They are the true disciples of Christ, not 
who know most, but who love most.—Spanheim. 

-+.. Constancy is a saint without a wor- 
shipper.—De Boufflers. 

.... Natural wants are few and easily grati- 
fied ; only those which are artificial perplex us 
by their multiplicity. —Bovee. 

.-.. Moderation is the silken string running 
cra the pearl-chain of all virtues.—Bishop 


.++. College mostly makes people like blad- 
ders—just good for nothing but to hold the stutf 
that is poured into them.— Adam Bede. 

.... The secret of one’s success or failure in 

nearly every enterprise, is usually contained in 
the answer to the question—How earnest is he ? 
Bovee. 
..+. I don’t think a knowledge of the classics 
is a pressing want to a country gentleman: as 
far as I can see, he'd much better have a knowl- 
edge of manures.—Adam Bede. 


.... Nature has made some evil common, 
and certain blessings rare, that our merit in 
avoiding the one and acquiring the other, might 
be the more signal.—Bovee. 

.-.. Our wealth does not so much consist in 
our acquisitions as in our performances, and he 
is sometimes the richest man who has left him- 
self nothing. W. G. Simms. 

-++. The best evidence in the world that 
Christianity is advancing is found in the fact that 
the walls between the sects are growing weaker, 
or falling in ruins.— Holland. 

-..» He who Ives frequently, is apt to 
spend all his energies in his resolutions. It is 
better to advance upon the journey which you 
have purposed, even though the baggage be left 
behind.— W. G. Simms. 

..+. Good taste is often purer in the culti- 
vated man who confines himself to reading, than 
in the professional writer, because one is only a 
judge, and the other is both judge and client. 
u filers. 

..+. Women govern us, let us render them 
perfect; the more they are unenlightened, so 
much the more shall we be. On the cultivation 
of the mind of women depends the wisdom of 
men. It is by women that nature writes on the 
hearts of men.— Sheridan. 

.++. The facts of history and of science con- 
stitute only the materials of knowledge. Fact 
without philosophy is like matter uninformed 
with mind ; or like the letters in a printer’s case, 
compared with the same when put into type ; or 
as the words and syllables of a dead language 
without an interpreter.— Clulow. 


» 


Soker's Budget. 


“T love thee still,” as the quiet husband said 
to the chattering wite. 

The Barri-cade is only a brother on the French 
side, of Jack Cade. 

Physicians are the nut-crackers used b 
angels to get our souls out of the shell whic 
surrounds them. 


There is a man in Boston who walks so slow 
that he wears a pair of — to keep his shadow 
from treading on his heels. 

It is a bad sign to see a man with his hat off at 
midnight, explaining the theory and principles 
of true democracy to a lamp-post. 

The Mormonites are a set of brutes little su- 
perior to the baboon, and they may be ranked 
under the denomination of Orang-Utahng. 

A German resident in New York has such a 
remarkably hard name, that he spoils a gross of 
steel pens endorsing a note. 

The men who are willing “to die for an 
idea,” would be much better employed in living 
for a reality. 

Things bought as “Great Bargains,” are 
mostly parted with afterwards at “A Tremen- 
dous Sacrifice.” 

At an agricultural dinner the following toast 
was given :—“ The game of fortune—shuflle the 
cards as you will, Spades will always win.” 

A’reliable swell declares that hg lately danced 
one evening with three young ladies, the united 
circumference of whose dresses amounted to a“ 
hundred yards. 

An exchange paper mentions the marriage of 
a Mr. Jobn Sweet to Miss Ann Sour. It is 
probable they mean to set up the lemonade 
business. 

The Albany Knickerbocker says it was so 
cold on Monday, that it broke upa marriage that 
was coming off, the bridegroom's passions being 
frozen up. . 

The Springfield Republican, says that there 
was once a man in town who was so polite 
as to say, as he passed a hen on her nest, “ don’t 
rise, ma’am.” 

An editor down South, out of compassion for 
the sensibilities of his readers, says he “ forbears 
to give his opinions as to what will be the fate of 
the country the next four years.” 

One person abusing another in the presence of 
Churchill, the poet said, “ He was so extremely 
stupid, that if you said a good thing he could not 
understand it.” “Pray, sir,” said Churchill, 


“ Did you ever try him ?” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BAD LUCK. BAD LUCK. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“More bad luck!” said Mr. Pierson to his 
wife, as he threw himself on the sofa in a desper- 
ate manner. “I believe heaven itself is against 
me! Nothing I touch prospers.” 

Mr. Pierson had just come home from his 
store. He was a merchant, and by most persons 
thought to be a successful one. He had been in 
business once before, and after accumulating a 
comfortable little fortune of sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars, had lost it all through a bad 
speculation. 

The wife saw, by the manner of her husband, 
that something serious had occurred, or was in 
danger of occurring. He looked very much 
troubled, and his tone was more troubled than 
his countenance. She waited for some moments 
in expectation that he would say more; but as 
he remained silent, she inquired as to the cause 
of his anxiety. 

“ Philpot & Markham have failed !” he replied, 
in an abrupt manner. 

“ They have!” said the wife, turning pale. 

*« Yes; and besides owing me twenty thousand 
dollars, they will, in all probability, cause the 
suspension of four or five houses largely in my 
debt. If so, I am ruined again. It’s nothing 
but bad luck—bad luck! I am_ utterly 
disheartened !”” 

“ Hope for the best, dear husband !” said Mrs. 
Pierson, speaking in a voice of encouragement. 
“Tt may not turn out so badly as you fear.” 

“Hope for the best and get the worst! 
Humph! that has been, thus far, my experience 
in life.” 

“Do not say that, Henry. Few have enjoyed 
more of life’s blessings than we. Even what we 
used to call our dark days were oftener bright 
with the heart’s sunshine, than gloomy with 
clouds or wet with the falling rain. Was it not 
so? Think !” 

“T can’t think of anything but the present, 
and that is dark enough.” 

“ All is for the best, Henry. Do not forget 
that.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it, and never did. 
O, dear!” And Mr. Pierson started up and 
commenced pacing the floor hurriedly. 

His wife knew his character well enough to be 
sure that any farther attempt on her part to give 
him the strength he needed, would only produte 
irritation of mind, and so she forbore saying 
anything further than to inquire more particularly 
into the circumstances of the failure likely to 
involve them in rain. 

Tea was soon after announced, and Mr. Pier- 
son, after sitting at the table without eating any- 
thing, until the family had partaken of the meal, 
arose and left the house, in order to see a mer- 
chant with whom he had confidential business 
transactions. 

Shortly after Mr. Pierson went out, and while 
Mrs. Pierson and her oldest daughter, Jessie, 
then just eighteen years of age, were sitting 
alone together, a servant came to the room and 
said that there was a gentleman in the parlor. 

“ Who is he ?” inquired Mrs. Pierson. 

“ Mr. Garland,” replied the servant. 

“O, yes,” said Jessie, “he has called for me. 
We are going to the opera.” 

“With Mr. Garland!” returned the mother, 
evincing surprise. 

“Why not with him, mother ¢” 

“Your father and I have both said that we 
rather not have you keep company with this 
man?” | 

“You indulge a causeless prejudice against 
him, mother.” 

“No. Our objection is founded in what we 
know of him, as well as in observation and 
experience.” 

Jessie had arisen, and was moving slowly 
towards the door while her mother spoke. 

«My daughter!” said Mrs. Pierson, her man- 
ner changing, “ you surely will not go to the 
opera with this person ?” 

“I have promised him that I would do so, and 
I cannot break my word.” 

“ Your father will be greatly displeased.” 

“T shall be sorry. But, mother,my word is 
passed, and I must not break it.” 

And as Jessie said this, she withdrew from the 
room, and closed the door as she went out. Mrs. 
Pierson, who had arisen from her chair, sat down 
with a sighing moan, and crossing her face with 
her hands, bent her body and rocked herself to 
ana fro restlessly. Up to within a few months, 


amore loving or dutiful child than Jessie was 
not to be found. Since then she made the ac- 
quaintance of a man named Garland, and be- 
came completely fascinated with him. He was 
some years older than she was, and had seen a 
good deal of the world. In exterior, he was a 
polished gentleman ; and being well educated, 
was just the kind of a person to dazzle a young 
girl who was able only to judge from mere 
appearances. 

On leaving her mother, Jessie went to her own 
room, and, in a little while, descended to the 
parlor, where Mr. Garland awaited her. She 
was not dressed to go out. Better counsels had 
prevailed in her mind. She hesitated to act in 
such direct opposition to the views and feelings 
of her mother. 

“ Ah, how do you do*” said Mr. Garland, in 
his frank, free way, taking Jessie’s hand famil- 
iarly as she entered. ‘“ Are you not going to the 
opera?” 

“Not if you will excuse me for breaking my 
word with you.” 

“ That will depend entirely upon the reason 
you have to offer,” said the gentleman. “ But 
no doubt it isa good one. You could have no 
other.” 

“T think it good. My mother seems unwil- 
ling to have me go.” 

“ The best reason in the world,”’ returned Mr. 
Garland. 

“Tam glad you think so. I would act con- 
trary to her wishes with great reluctance.” 

“What reason does she give?” asked Mr. 
Garland, smiling, while he looked into Jessie’s 
face, yet evidently deeply interested in her 
answer. 

Jessie blushed slightly, and there was a mo- 
mentary hesitation in her manner, as she said : 


“Mothers are a little over-careful of their 
daughters sometimes, you know.. My mother is 
particularly so. She has an objection to My at- 
tending public places of amusement, unless in 
company with my father.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Garland looked serious for a 
moment. “ Has she made this objection before ?” 

“Not in any particular instances. But she 
has this general objection.” . 

“Tt is a prejudice, certainly,” said Mr. Gar- 
land. “ Still, it is one that, as a daughter, you 
should respect. As for me, it is no disappoint- 
ment. An hour spent with you here, in the 
quiet of your own parlor, will fully compensate 
for all I had anticipated at the opera.” 

“Tam happy to hear you say that. I feared 
it would be a great disappointment.” 

“OQ, no; none in the least. In fact, I am 
pleased at the turn things have taken. I wanted 
to have a little quiet conversation with you, and 
now the opportunity has come.” 

Mr. Garland looked earnestly into the face of 
the maiden as he spoke; and the maiden’s eyes 
shone with a deeper and more liquid brightness, 
while a gentle warmth pervaded her lovely coun- 
tenance. There were a few moments of silence, 
which Garland broke by saying, in. a low voice, 
while he bent nearer : 

“Jessie, you must pardon my freedom in say- 
ing, with all frankness—I never speak in any 
other way—that the most pleasant hours of my 
life are passed in your society. This is not 
meant as simply a compliment. Ido not waste 
words in mere compliments, but in saying just 
what I think and feel.” 

Jessie’s heart bounded with a wild impulse, 
and the blood went quicker through her veins, 
while a thrill of delight pervaded her whole 
being. She bent her head to listen, and, at the 
same time, to conceal the too gratified expression 
of her beautiful young face. Garland saw the 
effect of his words, and went on: 

“Nay, more than that; the hours that are 
spent away from you are duller and more irk- 
some to me than they have ever been. It is so, 
and I cannot help it.” 

There was another pause. The eyes of Jessie 
were cast upon the floor, and her face was so 
turned away that Garland could not see its ex- 
pression. But it did not escape his observation 
that her respiration was fuller—almost panting— 
and that her hand had a visible tremor. He un- 
derstood fully the meaning of these signs; and 
they emboldened him to touch with a gentle 
pressure, tite hand that lay most temptingly near 
his own; and the hand did not shrink. His 
fingers clasped upon it, and yet it remained pas- 
sive. There was no longer any doubt in the 
mind of Garland. The maiden was his. 

Tenderer words were then spoken. To these 
followed an open confession of love, which Jessie 


met by a blushing reference to her parents. 
When Garland parted, on that evening, with the 
happy and bewildered girl, a kiss of love was 
left burning upon her lips. 

On the next day, more certain intelligence in 
regard to the failure was received by Mr. Pier- 
son. It was even more ruinous than at first be- 
lieved. While brooding, gloomily, over the 
probable result to himself, a letter was handed to 
him. On breaking the seal, he found it to be a 
note from Garland, which briefly stated the 
writer’s attachment for Jessie, and preferred a 
request for her hand. The receipt of this offer 
had the effect to disturb Mr. Pierson still more 
deeply. Jessie was his best beloved child ; and 
the interest felt in her welfare had ever been most 
intense. Garland he had never liked. Though 
well connected, and moving freely in the best 
circles, he had always doubted the correctness of 
his principles, and considered him a cold-hearted 
man of the world. He was engaged in no busi- 
ness, and in Mr. Pierson’s mind were many un- 
satisfied questions in regard to his mode of ob- 
taining an income. To have sucha man win 
the affections of his child, was, indeed, an 
affliction, which, coming at such an unpropitious 
time, nearly completed the prostration of his 
feelings. Mr. Pierson immediately replied that 
he could not accept the offer for Jessie’s hand, 
and begged Garland to dismiss the subject at 
once and forever from his mind. 

But Garland sought Jessie, and by flattery 
and promises of fidelity, at stolen interviews, 
neutralized parental influence over her. Mean- 
time her father struggled on for a few months, 
when a second failure compelled him to decide 
on calling a meeting of his creditors. 

On the very day this course was resolved 
upon, Mr. Pierson received, from some unknown 
hand, a letter, warning him that, at a certain 
time, not a week off, a secret marriage was ar- 
ranged to take place between his daughter and 
Garland. His first thought was to show Jessie 
the letter, and demand of her whether the state- 
ment were true. But, upon reflection and con- 
sultation with her mother, it was thought best to 
observe her movements in silence, and to be 
ready to prevent the step, if she were really so 
blind as to think of taking it. 

Painful—deeply painful, was the trial through 
which Mr. Pierson found himself obliged to pass ; 
not the less so from the circumstance that a 
vivid recollection remained of a former trial, 
alike in character, the enduring of which had 
well nigh crushed him hopelessly to the earth. 
But there was no alternative. To zo on longer 
in business was impossible. A meeting of cred- 
itors was called, and a full statement of his 
affairs submitted. The cause of his embarrass- 
ment was plain. There was not one of his cred- 
itors who had not suffered by the failure that had 
paralyzed him. Some were for closing up the 
debtor’s business forthwith, while others, seeing 
that he had a fair surplus if everything were set- 
tled, wished to extend his time liberally, and 
thus give him a chance to recover himself. 

Meantime, and while all was yet undetermined, 
the news of Mr. Pierson’s failure spread from lip 
to lip, until it was known everywhere in the city. 
Ot course, the lover of Jessie became apprised of 
the circumstance. 

The information received by Mr. Pierson in 
regard to Jessie’s intended marriage was true. 
Garland had so won upon the infatuated girl as 
to gain her consent to leave her father’s house, 
and become his wife clandestinely. The time 


fixed for this act arrived before any settlement of | 


her father’s affairs could possibly be made, and 
before the news of his failure had even reached 
his ears. The arrangement was, for Jessie to 
meet Garland at the house of a young lady 
friend who was in the secret, and to proceed 
from thence to the house of a minister and get 
the marriage rite said. Rooms had been taken 
at the American Hotel, where the young couple 
were to sojourn until the anger of Jessie’s par- 
} ents were appeased. 

Jessie thought it rather strange that for several 
evenings previous to the one on which the mar- 
riage was to take place, her lover had not called 
at the friend’s house where they usually met two 
or three times a week, nor had he sent even a 
perfumed missive to tell her that love’s flame 
still burned brightly. No doubt of his constancy 
came, however, like a shadow across her spirit ; 
and she prepared herself to keep to the minute 
her engagement. 

Mr. Pierson had come home gloomier than 
usual. On the day before, he had hopes of 


making such an arrangement with the creditors 


as would enable him to go on and finally recover 
himself; but two or three parties were urgent for 
an immediate settlement, and a realization of 
whatever his effects would pay, and their influ- 
ence upon other parties seemed likely to prevail. 
Amid this trouble, however, the unhappy man 
did not forget his child. Her blindness and 
folly pained him, even more than the wreck of 
all his worldly prospects. It was his intention 
to intercept his daughter as she attempted to 
leave the house ; and in order to be fully in time 
to do so, he came home earlier than usual. His 
first inquiry was for Jessie ; and he learned that 
she had been in her room alone during the entire 
afternoon. 

“Are you certain that she has not already 
gone?” he inquired, a doubt suddenly crossing 
his mind. 

“O, no, I should have heard her,” replied the 
mother. 

“ Suppose you go up to her room and sce if 
she is there?” suggested Mr. Pierson. 

The mother did so; but in a few moments 
came down hurriedly, looking pale and 
frightened. 

“She is not there!” she said, huskily. 

Mr. Pierson clasped his hands together and 
groaned aloud. 

They were too late. Fearful of being ob- 
served and questioned if she left the house after 
her father came home for the evening, Jessie 
had determined upon going to the residence of 
her friend at an earlier hour than at first decided 
upon, and she acted accordingly. The time ap- 
pointed for Mr. Garland to come was eight 
o’clock. Up to that hour Jessie waited for his 
arrival—her feelings in a high state of excite- 
ment. As the clock struck, the hall bell rang. 
Breathlessly the young girl listened for the foot- 
steps of her lover. The door was opened, and 
a strange voice said something to the waiter. A 
note was then handed into the parlor. It was 
for Jessie. Some moments passed before the 
excited girl could break the seal. She read, and 
then uttering a faint cry, fell insensible to the 
floor. The note was from Garland, and wasin a 
few words as follows : 


“Circumstances unforeseen prevent my seeing 
you to-night, or at present fulbilling our engage- 
ment. When we meet again I will explain all. 
Adieu for the present.” 

So long did Jessie remain unconscious, that, 
in alarm, a messenger was sent for her father. 
Mr. Pierson had just returned from a fruitless 
search after his daughter when the messenger ar- 
rived, and he instantly repaired to the house 
where she had gone. He found her partially re- 
covered from her swoon, but in a most wretched 
state of mind. From the note written by Gar- 
land, which was placed in his hands, he under- 
stood the precise state of affairs, and 4+ wre 
giving voice to reproach or censure. As soon as 
he could remove her she was taken home. For 
days she kept her room, most of the time weep- 
ing; or, in gloomy silence, refusing every offer 
of comfort. 

By all this Mr. Pierson was rendered doubly 
unhappy. It seemed as if his cup was full. 

“ All things are against me,” he said, mur- 
muringly ; “I was born to disappointment.” 

“ Say not so,” returned his wife, who had a 
far more hopeful and confiding spirit. “In all 
this seeming evil, rely upon it, there is a hidden 
good. Letus be thankful that our child is not 
lost to us. No misfortune could have been 
greater than that.” 

“T doubt if we shall ever see the good,” said 
Mr. Pierson, fretfully. ‘“No—it is all my bad 
luck—I was born to it. Other people escape 
misfortune and domestic triale ‘ut I am 
doomed to reverses and disappointment at every 
turn. and the curse rests upon all who bear any 
relation to me.” 

It was in vain that his wife argued with him; 
her voice could not charm away the evil spirit 
that came with its dark suggestions. 

A few days more elapsed, and then light be- 
gan to fall upon the gloomy way the embar- 
rassed merchant was treading. Through the in- 
fluence of his friends among the creditors, liberal 
extensions were granted him, and all his business 
property left in his hands, to be used to his best 
advantage. 

“Can you recover yourself?” asked his wife, 
when this fact was communicated. 

“TI believe so,” replied Mr. Pierson, con- 
fidently. 

“ Must we give up this house and change our 
style of living! If necessary, speak the word, 
and Iam prepared for whatever is right.” 
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A smile played around the lip of the mer- 
chant, as he replied : . 

“ No—no; that will not be required. I am 
still worth thirty thousand dollars, and will bring 
it out clear of the business in a couple of years. 
Things are not really so bad as I ” 7 

“ Then, we have had good, instead of bad luck. 

“ How will you make that appear ?” . 

“ Nothing but our’misfortune saved our Jessie 
from a marriage that would have made us all 
unhappy.” 

“You are right. It was clearly an advan- 

eous marriage in a money view, that the 
fellow sought. The mercenary, false-hearted 
scoundrel ! 

“And Jessie begins to see this now, since I 
have told her of your recent change of fortune 
—ill luck, as you call it.” a 

“Tt was luck for her, the silly girl! And 
she will understand it fully one of these days. A 
man with a heart as base as Garland’s, generally 
acts himself out before he dies, in such a way as 
to secure the infamy he deserves.” 

While this conversation was going on, an ac- 

“ Have you heard about this Garland?” he 
asked. 

“No; what of him?” 


“ He was arrested this forenoon for forgery.” 


“ What !” 

“He forged a check on Green & Lane for five 
thousand dollars, and got the money.” 

“Ts it possible ! en did this occur ?” 

“ He passed the check on the teller at the Bank 
of America, just before three o’clock to-day. 
Something created suspicion, and the fraud was 
discovered in a few minutes after he left the 
counter. The police were immediately put upon 
his track, and arrested him on the boat as he was 
the South.” 

“What an escape !” murmured Mr. Pierson, 
in a low voice, as he thought of his child. 

“ Was it bad or uck ?” inquired Mrs. 
Pierson, as soon as they were again alone, laying 
her hand as she spoke upon her husband’s arm, 
and looking him earnestly and almost tearfully 
in the face. 

“Good luck !” was the emphatic reply. “ The 
loss of property is nothing compared to the 
dreadful sacrifice our dear child has so narrowly 
escaped. I would let all go without a murmur, 
. save her from such a fate. I shudder to think 

“ Yet, to all human appearance, had not this 
misfortune come—”’ 

“Do not speak of it; it makes me heart sick. 
She is safe, and small indeed has been the sacri- 
fice 1°: to secure her safety. I acknowl- 
- at there is a wise power ruling in the 
affairs of men.” 


“ Ani good as wise.” 


“ Yes—yes as wise.” 

Mr. Pierson bowed his head and sat silent, 
while the truth he had just uttered sunk into his 
heart. 

Man have passed since that experience, 
and not been sunshine. But 
has never been heard to lament over his bad luck, 
nor to say that he believed Heaven was against 
him. He had cause to know better. 


HARLEM RIVER, NEW YORK. 

The view on the Harlem River, near the High 
Bridge, which we give below, is one of the most 
pleasing in the State of New York. While there 
are many places in the State where nature has 
spread in rich profusion her charms to win the 
eye and attract the pencil of the artist, perhaps 
no other spot in the vicinity of New York has 
attracted greater attention the famous Cro- 
ton Aqueduct, commonly called the “ High 
Bridge ’—a noble structure of stone spanning 
the Harlem Creek or river, which separates 
Manhattan or New York Island from the main 
land. The attractions of this spot are still fur- 
ther increased by the romantic scenery in the 
vicinity. On one side the banks of the river are 
very high and precipitous, while on the other a 
well-wooded declivity slopes to the water’s edge, 
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VIEW ON THE 


along which passes one of the main roads to the 
High Bridge. Few persons, we think, in passing 
along from McCoomb’s dam to the Aqueduct, 
but must have been pleased with the forest-girt 
road, especially where it makes a sudden turn, 
and the High ridge bursts in its full grandeur 
upon the e At this t our artist sat down 
and made the accompanying sketch looking down 
the river. The High Bridge is a magnificent 
and lofty construction, built of stone; it is four- 
teen hundred and fifty feet long, and one hun- 
dred and fourteen feet above the level of high 
water. The water through the Croton Aqueduct 
crosses the Harlem River on this bridge, through 
the Manhattan and Clendenin; Valleys, and 
intervening high grounds, to the receiving reser- 
voir in New York city, where it scatters its bles- 
sings to the hundreds of thousands of inhabitants 
of that great hive of active life. The scene, 
given above, as we before have said, is one of 
much beauty, and its rural and = aspect 
makes it a charming resort for the lover of re- 
tired meditation, who would secure a pleasing 
retreat for the while from the stirring strife, the 
toilsome occupations and corroding cares of the 
busy city. 


Don’t live in hope with your arms folded. 
Fortune smiles on those who roll up their sleeves 
and put shoulders to the wheel that propels them 
on to wealth and happiness. Cut this out, and 
carry it about in your vest pocket, ye who idle 
in bar-rooms or at the corners of the streets. 


HARLEM RIVER, 


NEAR HIGH BRIDGE, NEW 


SKYE TERRIERS AND ROYALTY. 

From times unrecorded until about twenty 
— ago, the Skye terrier awaited confidently 

is summons to the sphere of rank and fashion. 
About that time, the day, which, as the proverb 
figuratively informs us, it falls to the lot of each 
individual of the canine race to enjoy, began to 
shine out brightly for the dog of Skye, the first 
rays of it that reached him being re from 
no less a luminary than the crown of Great Brit- 
ain; for it was among the Scottish fancies of 
England’s queen to adopt as a prime favorite the 
hitherto obscure quadruped. Reckoned until 
that time—if anybody took the trouble of com- 
puting him at all—as one of the ugliest of his 
race, he at once found himself invested with all 
the attributes of a canine Adonis—a very Admir- 
able Crichton of dogs—perfect in intellect, face, 
figure, and the hyperion luxuriance of his copi- 
ous mane andtail. Inour youth, we knew—and 
hated—a small, unmitigated snob of a dog called 
the Pug, a kind of work-basket bull-dog, dimin- 
utive in size, dyspeptic in temper, disagreeable to 
contemplate, and distressing to be obliged to ad- 
mire. One of the missions in society of Skye 
terrier—who, when going before a high wind, 
bears no unapt resemblance to a mop or wisp of 
tow—was to mop up Pug, and polish him off the 


across miles of earth or of ocean. New arts, too, 
useful and ornamental, have sprung up luxuri- 
antly around us. New powers of nature have 
been evoked, and man communicates with man 
across seas and continents with more certainty 
and speed than if he had been endowed with the 
pinions of the eagle. Wherever we are, in 
short, art and science surround us. They have 
iven birth to new and lucrative professions. 
hatever we propose to do they help us. In 
our houses they greet us with light and heat. 
When we travel we find them at every s on 
land, and at every harbor on our shores. They 
stand beside our board by day, and beside our 
couch by night. 

To our thoughts they give the speed of light- 
ning, to our time-pieces the punctuality of the 
sun; and though they cannot provide us with the 
boasted lever of Archimedes to move the earth, 
or indicate the spot upon which we must stand 
could we do it, they have put into our hands 
tools of matchless power y which we can study 
the remotest worlds ; and they have furnished us 
with an intellectual plummet by which we can 
sound the depths of the earth, and count the 
cycles of its endurance. In this hour of pre- 
sumption and ignorance man has tried to do 
more than this ; but though he was not permitted 


YORK. 


hearth-rug of fashion; a mission which he a 
to have at least jially accomplished. 
‘or, now the black muzzle of Pug is but seldom 
to be seen protruded from carriage window, bid- 
ing his time for a snap at the first kid-gloved fin- 


ger that wags within range of his overlapping 
tusks in wa’ salutation to his dowager mis- 
tress—for, of dowagers, above all, he was 


one of the chronic calamities. Oftener, now, are 
the well-combed whiskers and moustaches of 
Skye dog to be recognized dropping over the 
drawing-room window sill, or framed Tike & por- 
trait by Landseer, in the panelled sash of the 
barouche, out of which he gazes pensively with 
the impressive speculation of the true flaneur. 
—“ Dog-talk”’ in the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE NEW SCHOLAR. 

The advances which have recently been made 
in the mechanical and useful arts have already 
—_ to influence our social condition, and must 

ect still more deeply’our system of education. 
Ty knowledge which used to constitute a 
solar, and fit him for social and intellectual in- 
tercourse, will not avail him under the present 
escendency of practical science. New and gi- 
gantic inventions mark almost every passing 
year—the colossal tubular bridge, conveying the 
monster train over an arm of the sea—the sub- 
marine cable, carrying the pulse of speech be- 
neath 2000 miles of ocean—the monster ship 
freighted with thousands of lives—and the huge 
rifle gun throwing its fatal but unchristian charge 


to reach the heavens with his cloud-capt tower of 
stone, and has tried in vain to navigate the wrial 
ocean, it was given him to ascend into the em- 
pyrean by chains of thought which no lightning 
could fuse, and no comet strike; and though he 
has not been allowed to grasp with an arm of 
flesh the products of other worlds, or tread upon 
the pavement of gigantic planets, he has been en- 
abled to scan, with more than eagle’s eye, the 
mighty creations in the bosom of space—to 
march intellectually over the mosaics of sidereal 
systems, and to follow the adventurous Pheton 
in a chariot which can never be overturned.— Sir 
David Brewster. 


» 


DISINFECTANTS IN PARIS, 


Ever since Messrs. Corme and Demeaux pro- 
posed sulphate of lime and coal tar as a disin- 
fectant, purifying agents have been the order mf 
the day. The merit of the discovery was of 
course at first disputed; and every one who 
thought he could contrive some disinfecting com- 
pound sent papers and samples to the Academy 
of Medicine or of Sciences. The last applicant 
is M. Boinet, well known by his works, who, in 
a paper read September 20th, before the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Paris, contends that the foul- 
est sores can be rendered perfectly sweet b 


applications of tincture of iodine. There will 
be no harm in trying this agent, which, no 
doubt, has already rendered very great service. 


—London Lancet. 
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Poet s Corner. 


HOPE. 


BY SARAH ADAMS. 


The world may change from old to new, 
From new to old again ; 

Yet hope and heaven, forever true, 
Within man’s heart remain. 

The dreams that bless the weary soul, 
The struggles of the strong, 

Are steps towards some happy goal, 
The story of hope’s song. 


Hope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the seed ; 

Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour, 
But prompts again to deed. 

And ere upon the old man’s dust 
The grass is seen to wave, 

We look through falien tears—to trust 
Hope’s sunshine on the grave. 


FOREST SCENERY. 

For the shadow of the forest lay 

On the crushed heart of the forest maid; 
Glorious sunshine, and the light of day, 

And the blue air of long summers played 
Ever in the green tops of the trees; 

Down below were depths and mysteries, 
Dim perspectives, and a humid smell 

Of decaying leaves and rotting cones; 
While, far up, the wild bee rung her bell, 

And the blossoms nodded on their thrones. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


HARMONY OF THE SPHER!S. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
ch harmony is in immortal! souls ;— 
s, ist this muddy vesture of decay 
y close it iu, we cannot hear it. 
SHaKSPEARE. 


WANT AND RICHES. 
Give want her welcome, if she comes; we find 
Kiches to be but burthens to the mind.— Il eraicK. 


Editor's Gasy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— As we sit down to write these lines, a wild north- 
easterly snow-etorm is driving past our window. Far 
and wide. the fields and streets are whitened, with 
only here and there some eere stubble and leafless 
shrub breaking the uniformity of its purity. But yes- 
terday the cattle were browsing in the fields, and the 
atmosphere wus like that of summer. Now “ through 
the hawthorn blows the cold wind.” The images it calls 
up are often dismal—pictures of wrecks at sea, of lonely 
graveyards with the snow-drifts lying deep on the mounds, 
of travellers sinking down to perish within sight of cheer- 
fal farmhouses. How pletely is the signifi of 
nature dependent on our own feelings—and how its 
smiles and frowns are but the refiex of our own sunni- 
ness or gloom!,,.... Baron Zedwitz and five friends lately 
killed on his premises in Bohemia 2780 partridges in 
three days. The baron was responsibie for 700 of them. 
80 Carl Benson reports to the “Spirit of the Times,” 
New York. ..... An inventor has just obtained a patent 
for a glass coffin. Bedies placed in these coffins may be 
preserved in their natural state for all time to come, 
and when placed io vaults can always be accessible to 
the gaze of ¢hose who are left behind. Who would wish 
to preserve the features of a friend with the icy seal of 
death impressed upon them —with the life of life absent’? 
Death is always ghastly even in his gentlest visitation, 
and all who have hearts would wish to remember the 
loved and lost as they looked when living—not to pre- 
serve the yellow mask that mocks humanity...... The 
mayor of Pittsburg recently impored a fine upon the 
coachman of a gentleman of that city for pursuing world. 
ly employment on the Sabbath, by driving the family of 
the latter tochurch. On appeal to the Supreme Court 
the decision was reversed. The chief justice remarked 
that no further guilt was incurred than if the defendant 
bad been driving a carriage containing his own family, 
and not the family of an employer. ...1t is supposed there 
are in existence at this hour 60,000,000 of English sov- 


ereigns, and about 120,000,000 of shillings. We bave no 
ocular evidence of the existence of any portion of this 
sum...... The lighthouse on Minot’s Ledge, being built 
by Capzain Alexander. is in a more exposed situation, 
‘and, as far as proceeded with, is more securely bolted 
together than the famous Eddystone Lighthouse in Eng- 
land. .....The Georgia Penitentiary is a self-sustaining 
institution. From the report of the warden, it appears 
that the receipts for the past year were $71,364 79, and 
the liabilities $14,000 76. There were 209 convicts in the 
prison on the Ist of October...... A huge terpent was 
recently shot near St. Joseph, Missouri, which measured 
seventeen feet in length......Five thousand cast iron 
letter boxes will soon be put up and fastened to lamp 
posts or other convenient positions in New York...,..A 


lgtle boy named Vaught had a varrow escape in Nor- 
wich, Ct., recently. He was passing near a shaft. run- 
ning from one factory to another, when he became en- 
tangled by means of a tippet be wore around his neck, 
avd was violently whirled around until the tippet broke 
and released bim......On a recent trial at Milwaukee, 
one lawyer testified that the fees of a brother lawyer 


were $19,000 last year. .....Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times 
says: ‘We are authoritatively informed that there are 


at present fourteen establishments in this city where the 
* best brands’ of Champagne are daily manufactured for 
the use of the intelligent, epicurean, festidious, and crit- 
ical people of the United States.”’...... The Home Jour- 
nal says: “Madame Bishop is a study, at a model of 
beauty and gracefulners, as well as for her matchless ex- 


cellence in singing.”’......The King of Sardivia’s ex- 
head cook is employed in one of the San Francisco res- 
taurants...... Mr. T. T. Woodbury of Amesbury Mills, 
Mass., formerly a seaman, is reported to have inven ted a 
light for ships’ use, which will be particularly useful to 
fishermen. It is a combination of the lantern, reflector ; 
blue light, and percussion gun, and is at once a signal 
light, an alarm, and signal of distress. Mr. Woodbury 
has taken means to secure his patent, and will soon visit 
England with it...... The sale of California wines in 
San Francisco this year will amount to about half a mil- 
lion of dollars. One of the San Francisco papers gives 
a list of twenty-six various brands, the owner of which 
has a stock of 100,000 gallons, another 80,000, and a third 
80,000 gallous......A letter from Shanghai, denouncing 
the Coolie trade and exposing its horrors, says: ‘It 
seems that a ship having on board several hundreds of 
these unfortunates, returning from Havana to their 
homes, sprung aleak ina gale, put into Rid de Janeiro 
for repairs, and these being more than she could pay, 
the coolies were sent on shore and resold for a term of 
years, to pay expenses. This is almost incredible; but 
there is, unfortunately, too much reason to believe that 
it really occurred.”’. ...A letter from Cannon Falls, Minn., 
to the St. Paul Pioneer, describes a prairie fire near the 
Falls. From out of the west, above the dim horizon, the 
great red flames came surging in long, quivering waves, 
extending four or five miles over the prairie. The whole 
heavens were as red as blood; the flames rose fifteen or 
twenty feet in the air, and seemed tq threaten destruc- 
tion to everything before them. Scme farms which lay 
in their way very narrowly escaped by having furrows 
plowed around. Several wheat stacks were swallowed up, 
and one man only saved his dwelling house by six feet. 
The next morning this fiery flood had left a great black- 
ened waste as far as the eye could reach...... Chrysos- 
tom, speaking of the composition of a sermon, says: ‘I 
had a vision. I thought I saw the communion rails 
crowded with angels listening to the sermon. Whena 
man speaks as in the sight of God, with an open heaven 
—with Christ and angels before him—he catches the true 
prophetic fire; he offers a present salvation from a pres- 
ent Saviour; the spirit of glory and grace descends, and 
the flame communicates to his augitory, and accom- 
panies them to their houses.”’. .....A newepaper is issued 
at Tamarora, Perry county, Illinois, cailed the Egyptian 
Spy, which is printed on the first type that ever came to 
Lilinois—the same on which were printed the laws of the 
State while the seat of government was at Kaskas- 
ikfa....... A singular incident occurred during the ship- 
wreck of the Indian. An aged Irishman, who had a 
considerable sum of money with him, had been insane 
for a week previous from fear of being wrecked. He 
would frequently pick up his apparel and offer any one 
money to put him ashore, prophesying that the ship 
would never reach Portland. After the bow fell over he 
was seen sitting on the forecastie deck ladder, with his 
satchel in his hand, app tly une i or unable to 
take advantage of the attempts made to save him. Ina 
little time he fell from his place, and slid across the deck 
into the sea, where he was drowned as he foretold a week 
before...... The Western papers state that Mr. Joseph 
Danziger of Tfayette, Ohio, is engaged in constructing a 
mammoth air-vessel, to be called ** The Star City.” It 
will be nearly five times the capacity of Wise’s balloon 
“ Jupiter,”’ and is designed to carry four passengers, be- 
sides provisions and ballast. In ite construction, Mr. 
Danziger designs using a new material for which he claims 
a patent. It ie called silk rubber, and its virtue consists 
in its expansive quality, great strength and economy, 

bling the tto disp with all netting save 
what little may be necessary to sustain the basket. .... . A 
good story is current at Portland, Oregon, that the 
Awerican residents of Victoria were prepared to fire the 
town and run off with his excellency Governor Douglass, 
had Admiral Baines followed his orders and fired on the 
American force at San Juan. .....The Scotsman says that 
Mrs. Renton, of Buccleuch-place, has in her possession 
the ‘‘ Essay of Dreams,” given in by Lord Brougham to 
Dugald Stewart in 1796. It is written in the same bold, 
slashing, impatient hand as in bis prime. Its title is 
“Inquiry into the State of our Minds when Asleep,” and 
this altered by the boy-writer to “in Sleep—by induc- 
tion ;” and in the corner, in stout half text, is “ Henry 
Brougham.” It begins with a quotation from Bacon, 
and ends with one from Newton, the teacher and master 
of induction being first and last. Mrs. Renton got it 
many years ago from Mr. Small, secretary to Dugald 
Stewart ; he told her that when they were looking over 
the essays, Stewart said, pushing Brougham’s essay to 
him, “Small, keep that; that boy, if he likes, may be 


Lord Chancellor of England!”......A letter from Rome 
states that the Tiber has overflowed its banks. The Pan- 
theon was completely surrounded by water. ..... A few 


weeks ago the Earl of Portsmouth inaugurated his fox- 
hunting season at Eggesford, North Devon, England, 
with a generous hospitality. The house was open to all 
comers, whether attired in fustian or scarlet, and asump- 
tuous repast was provided for about three hundred 
guests. The cccasion was the presentation of a testimo- 
nial to the Rev. John Russell, master of the fox hounds 


of the district. ..... Montaigne, the great French writer, 
on one occasion, set down in his book of expenses, *‘ Item, 
for a fit of idleness, ove thousand pounds.”...... A 


planter in Jones county, N.C., is reported to have picked 
from several acres of his farm the average of 1493 pounds 
cotton per acre...... The fashion of hoops has been the 


means of a terrible accident in Salem, Oregon. Miss 
Ellen Umpblet was riding off horseback, when losing her 
balance she fell backward and her hoops caught Pa the 


horn of the saddle. The horse became frighten aa 


ran with ber along a fence for several hundred yang, 


when the point of a rail caught in ber mouth, tearing the 
whole side of her face ont, and breaking her jaw in two 
places —the concussion stripping the clothes entirely from 


her, and thus freeing her from the horee...... Tt is as- 
serted that a certain eminent medical man lately offered 
to a publisher a ** Treatise on the Hand,” which the 
worthy biblicpole declined with a shake of the head, eay- 
ing, “ My dear sir, we have got too many treatises on our 
hands already.” 


Eoreign IJutelligencee. 


Matters in General. 

European affairs seem to remain much as heretofore, 
there being no fresh announcement to make as regards 
Italian matters. Eogland seems to be in a perpetual 
fever as to a possible invasion of her shores by the French, 
w bile Napoleon keeps his own counsel and plays with the 
potentates of the old world as Paul Morphy does his 
mimic powers upon the chessboard.—It is lved that 
either the Prince of Wales or Prince Albert shall come 
to Canada next spring, when we hope the young gentle- 
man, whichever it may be, will run down this way and 
take a look at Bunker Hill.—Spain, in her impotence, is 
blustering at Morocco, but barking dogs don’t bite, and 
her columns have not yet moved after months of prepar- 
ation.—That old rascal, Nena Sahib, is reported to have 
gone to—another world. We certaiuly hope he has shuf- 
fied off this mortal coil —England sends half a dozen 
gunboats and four frigates to China. France sends 
seventy gunboats and a large number of ships of the line. 
Napoleon's promptness and abundant means nonplusses 
the British statesmen. The knowing ones predict stormy 
times all over Europe during the coming year, declaring 
that a collision between France and England is inevitable, 
and which must draw into the quarrel nearly all of the 
continent. This looks more than probable. 


The Emperor’s Railway Train. 

The Emp Louis Napoleon's railway train was the 
Parisian marvel a short time ago. It consists of nine 
carriages, presenting four sitting-rooms in conjunction ; 
the principal one, destined for imperial seclusion, is lined 
with green watered silk and morocco leather, with a roof 
of bird's eye maple. The next are constructed to open 
out as summer saloons, and through them the three 
apartments for the prince and his gouvernantes are en- 
tered; ard attached are carriages for the officials—a 
kitchen and offices. Should this pet little train enccun- 
ter rome bright day an infernal machine, what a wreck 
of matter there would be, thinks a letter writer. 


A wild Frolic. 

Twelve gay fellows in Paris gave a comrade a dinner 
in honor of his approaching marriage, and in adieu to his 
bachelor life. They got “ gloriously *’ drunk, tied black 
crape on their left arms, and, at the close of the repast, 
one of the number chanted a De profundis, on the ter- 
minated bachelorhood and lost liberty of the future Ben- 
edick, The affair was noised abroad, and reaching a cer- 
tain aristocratic mansion in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
where the betrothed lived, it created a havoc. The 
P ts were indignant, and at once broke off their daugh- 
ter’s engagement, which is unfortunate for the youth, as 
she is very wealthy as well as pretty. 7 


Dead-houses in Germany. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main and in Munich are dead- 
houses to which bodies are sent previous to burial, where 
they are kept for some two or three days, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether life has become extinct or not. 
On the fingers of the corpses are placed thimbles which 
are attached toacord communicating with a bell. The 
slightest movement of a finger rings the bell, and thus, 
in cases of suspended animation, efforts are made to re- 
store the body, instead of burying it alive, as, no doubt, 
often happens in other countries. 


Biblical Literature. - 

It-was stated sometime since in the public prints, that 
@ manuscript copy of the Gospels, which turned out to 
be the oldest in existence, had been found in a monastery 
of Mount Athos, in Asia Minor. The monks of the con- 
vent presented it to the Emperor of Russia, as protector 
of the Greek Church; and now it is stated that the em- 
peror has charged M. Tischendorff of Leipsic, a great 
Authority in sacred literature, to bring out an edition 
of it. 

Roger’s Arm. 

It is said that Roger, the French tenor, is rather disap- 
pointed in the mechanical arm which bas been made for 
him, but Charriere, as a proof of the perfection to which 
he has carried these falee members, introduced to Rogera 
gentleman who took off hie hat, carried a stick, used knife 
and fork, ete., the said gentleman having a false arm. 
Roger was much moved and delighted at the perfect ease 
with which the arm was ured. 


Death of an Inventor. 
Sir TT. Grant, of Eogland, who died recently, aged 
about sixty-four, was a most useful man, and practical 


inventor. He devised the steam machinery employed in 


the manufacture of biscuit, which effects a saving by its 
use in England of £30,000 yearly; a new life buoy; a 
feathering paddle-wheel; the patent fuel which bore his 
pame; and the apparatus for distilling fresh water from 
the sea. 


A queer Story. 

A good story, and perhaps a true one, is told of a lit- 
erary auto de fe, lately made at Paris. A bookeeller had 
issued an edition of the works of Saint Just. The gov- 
ernment caused them to be seized and burned with fire in 
the yard of the Palais de Justice. A pile of waste paper 
was destroyed, and the young arocats carried off the con- 
demned volumes as a private speculation. 


Lamartine’s Legacy. 

It will be recollected that come months ago a lady ad- 
mirer of Lamartine left, on dying, to the illustrious poet, 
asum of 100,000 francs, and he renounced the legacy. 
But now the creditors of M. de Lamartine have stepped 
in and offered opposition to the renunciation, and cme 
affair has entered the Paris courts. 


A new Beauty. 
The Princess Marie, ope of the daughters of the Grand 


Duchess Marie of Leutchtenberg, is causing a sensation 
in Vienna by her extraordinary beauty. 
Suicides. 

Within the last three years there have been 3935 
suicides in England and Wales; and of these 2783 were 
by males, and 1150 by females. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Tae TRIBUNE—now more than eighteen years old, and 
having over a quarter of a million subscribers, or con- 
stavt purchasers, diffused through every State and Ter- 
ritory of our Uvion—will continue in essence what it has 
been—the earnest champion of Liberty. Progress, and of 
whatever will conduce to our national growth in Virtue, 
Industry. Knowledge, and Prosperity It will continue 
to urge the emancipation, not only of the Black Laborer 
from chattelism and legal impotence, but of the White 
likewise from Land Monopoly, Intemperance, Ignorance, 
and that dependence on remote Markets which paralyzes 
exertion by denying to Toil any adequate and morally 
certain reward. Believing that the chief evil of our 
time is the inordinate multiplication and disproportion of 
Non-Producers, it will continue to war against whatever 
tends to degrade Manual Labor or deprive it of its just 
and fall recompense. It will iofiexibly commend the 
policy of winning hither from Europe the Useful Arte, 
and, wherever they may be needed, the Artisans as well, 
for whose products our country is pow running recklessly 
into debt, while our laborers roam in fruitless quest of 
employment, leaving their children in want of bread, 
though the farmer is too often compelled to sell his crops 
at most inadequate ptices. In short, while battling 
against Fillibusterism and every other manifestation of 
that evil spirit which seeks through the spoliation of 
other countries that aggrandizement which is to be truly 
attained only through the due development and cultiva- 
tion of our internal resources, it will urgently advocate 
a more effectively discriminating Tariff, the Freedom of 
the Pujic Lands, the construction of a Railroad from the 
navigable waters of the Mississippi to those of the Pxcific, 
and every other measure which seems to us calculated to 
enhance the dignity or the recompense of Labor, and 
promote the well-being of Mankind. 

The ‘irrepressible conflict” between Darkness and 
Light, Inertia and Progress, Slavery and Freedom, moves 
steadily onward. Isolated acts of folly and madvess may 
for the moment give a seeming advantage to Wrong; 
but God still reigns, and the Ages are true to humanity 
and Right. The year 1860 must witness a memorabic 
conflict between there irreconcilable antagonists. The 
question—*‘ Shall Human Slavery be further strength- 
ened and diffused by the power and under the flag of the 
Federal Union ?"’—is now to receive a momentous, if not 
conclusive answer. Land for the Landless tersws Ne- 
ey for the Negroless “ is the battle-cry of the embodied 

lillions who, haviug just swept Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
the Northwest, appear in the new Congress, backed by 
nearly every Free State, to demand a recognition of ev- 
ery man’s right to cultivate and improve » modicum of 
the earth’s surface, wherever he bas not been anticipated 
by the State's cession to another. Free Homes, awd the 
consecration of the virgin soil of the Territoiies to Free 
Labor—two requirements. but one policy— must largely 
absorb the attention of Congress through the ensuing 
session, as of the People in the succeeding Presidential 
canvases; and, whatever the immediate i-sue, we can not 
doubt that the ultimate verdict will be in accord at once 
with the dictates of impartial Philanthropy and the in- 
alienable Rights of Man. 

Having made arrangements for faller and more graphic 
reports of the doings of Congress, avd of whatever else 
transpiring at the Federal Metropolis shall seem worthy 
of public regard, and having exteoded botn our Foreiga 
and Domestic Correspondence, and strengthened our Kd- 
isorial staff, we believe Tuk Triste may safely chalienge 
a comparison with any rival, whether as an exponent of 
principles or as a reliable mirror of the parsing world. 
Essentially, Tae Tarune will be what it has been, while 
we shall constantly study to improve its every feature, 
and ** make each day a critic on the last.” The general 
verdict of the Press and the Public bas affirmed the suc- 
cess of our past labors, and those of the future shall be 
characterized by equal earnestness and assiduity. 


The New York Daily Tribune 


‘Is printed on a large imperial sheet, and published every 
morning and evening (Sundays excepted). It contains 
Editorials on the topics of the times, ewploying a large 
corps of the best newspaper writers of the day; Domes- 
tic and Foreign Correspondence; Proceediugs of Con- 
gress; Reports of Lectures; City News; Cattle, Horse, 
and Produce Markets; Reviews of Books; Literary In- 
telligence; Papers on Mechanics and the Arta, etc , etc. 
We strive to make THK TRIBUNE a newspaper to meet 
the wants of the public—its Telegraph News alone cost- 
ing over $15,000 per annum, 


TERMS. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE ie mailed to Subscribers at $6 
per annum, in advance; $3 for six months. 


The New York Semi-Weekly Tribune 


Is published every Tugspay and Faripar, and contains 
all the editorials of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, and 
General Markets, reliably reported expressly for THK 
TRIBUNE; Foreign and Domestic Correspondence; and 
during the sessions of Cong ite ins a » of 
Congressional doipg*, with the more important speectes. 
We shall, as heretofore, make THK SEMI-WEBKLY 
TRIBUNE a Literary as well as Political Newspaper, and 
we are determined that it shall remain in the front rank 


of Family Papers. 


TERMS. 
One COpy, ONE EAT. 300 
Five copies, 1125 
Ten copies, to ome address. ...... 20 00 
Teo copies, or over, to address of each subscriber, $2 20 


on person sending usaclub of twenty, or over, will 
be entitied toan extra copy. Fora club of furty, we will 
send the Duily Tribune one year. 

THK SEML-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to Clergymen 


at $2 per annum. 


The New York Weekly Tribune, 

A large cight-page paper for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contains Editoriais on the impor- 
tant topics of the times, the news of the week interesting 
correspondence fiom all parts of the world, the New 
York Cattle, Horse and Produce Markets, interesting 
and reliable Pulitical, Mechanical and Agricultural 
articies, etc , etc. 

We shall, during this year, as hitherto, constantly 
labor to improve the quality of the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by the WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which, we 
intend, shail continue to be the best Fawily Weekly 
Newspaper pubiiehed in the World. We consider the 
Cattle Market Reports alone richly worth (to cattle raisers 
year's subscription price. 


TERNS. 
One copy, OME FEAT. 82 00 
Tbree copies, ope ) ea. 500 
Five copies, ove year. . 800 
Ten copies, one year... es 1200 
Twenty copier, to one address .... 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber. ..... 2400 
And any larger number (e@ch). 120 


* Any person sending us a club of Twenty, or more, will 

be entitled to an extra copy. Fora club of forty, we will 

send the Semi Weekly Tribune; and for a club of one 

hundred, the Daily Tribune will be rent gratis. We con- 

tinue to send Taz Weexty TRieune to Clergymen for $1. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms— 
siways cash iv advance. Ail letters to be addressed to 

HMORACE GREELEW & Coe., 

Trivune Buildings, Nassau St., New York 
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aS W BRILLIANT STORIES! 
pe pe MONTHLY. N E Xx T E E K ! We have now on hand and for sale, the following — 
Next week will be for sale everywhere, in town and country, liant stories,in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


With the nomber for January, 1860, the 
Monta_y will enter upon its 


FIFTH VOLUME. 


hiich 


In making this a t the p think it 
proper to say, simply, that no change will be made in the 
general plan of the Magazine; that all the writers whose 
contributions have established it in the popular favor, 
will continue to make it their medium of communication 
with the public; and that the relations of the publishers 
with authors, on both sides of the Atlantic, will enable 
them to add materially to the variety, interest, and value 
to its pages. 

They have great pleasure in announcing that the num- 


ber for Janvakry will contain the first chapters of a 
NEW BROMANCE, 
ENTITLED 


THE PROFESSOR’S STORY; 


Written expressly for its pages, by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

To be continued in ding numbers of the Magazine 
throughout the year. 

Terms.—Single numbers, 25 cents. Three Dollars per 
year, postage paid to any part of the United States. 

CLubs.—fwo copies, Five Dollars; Five copies, Ten 
Dollars; Eleven copies, Twenty Dollars,— the subscribers 
paying their own postage, viz: 36 cents per year. 

Clergymen. Teachers, and Postmasters, will receive the 
Magazine at Two Dollars per year, as heretofore. - 

Subscriptions may commence with any number; and 
as ali the numbers are stereotyped, back numbers can 
always be furnished. 

All orders should be addressed to. 


TAICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
135 Washington Street, Boston. 


LAWSON’S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 
IRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 
from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 

serving of attention, and we p t the same to our 

readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 

J. B. Eaton, Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & 

Lowell Railroads, a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 

who thus speaks of the Curative, from which he received 

radical relief: 


Nasava, N. March 11, 1859. 
Perer Lawson, Esq.— Dear Sir,—It'is with great plea- 
sure that I inform you that I have used your *‘ Nervous 
Curative” for the cure of Chvblains, and with entire 
success. I have been sorely afflicted with them for many 
years, and never found any permanent relief till 1 ap- 
plied your Nervous Curative according to directions. I 
also had a very severe attack of Pleurisy, and I applied 
Nervous Curative, and it gave me immediate relief. 
consider it one of the best remedies [ ever used; and 
recommend it most cheerfully to the afflicted. 
Yours truly 
J. B. EATON, 
Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad. 
Lawson's ‘‘ Nervous Curative * for sale by the Agents, 
M.S. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


Designing and Wood Engraving. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
REFER TO BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. eop3m 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 
COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 

OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 


with the eale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 


COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on al! 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


wM., F. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney 25 State St., Boston. 


ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 


FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 
149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 


Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc.. are respectfully invited to i my speci . 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
aod Eavelopes on hand. 16 lidwly 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vieuna. Also 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 

in Cases, 


FRENCH WOOD PIPEs, 


and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NoTICE. 
F. BROWN, Apethecary, 


tf 68 Washington, corner State St , Boston. octly 


nov5 


CONJURING! 
ber whole art of Conjuring made easy, with full in- 


stractions for performing 150 of the most wonderful 
of Hocus-Pocus, Sleight of Hand, 
uism ary in. P 
. M. M. SANBORN & Co, 
Brasher Falls, N. Y¥. 


East, West, North and South, - 


THE WELCOME GUBST. 


The new literary paper—new in every respect; new and original 
heading, style, shape, and printed on a new font of delicate faced 
type, cast expressly for it. It will follow the lead of no other paper, 
but will present to the public some new and brilliant writers, ex- 
clusively engaged for its columns, and mark out an independent 


and novel course for itself. 


FRESH AND ORIGINAL, 


it will become a great favorite; elegant in style, and refined in 
character, it will ornament any room; of the mammoth size, each 
issue will present in amount the contents of a whole volume of the 
ordinary style of bound books. It will be the choicest miscella- 
neous paper ever yet offered to the public. 


NEXT 


WEE K! 
gra@p~ Four cents per single copy,— 


two dollars per year. 


Covens, Corps, Hoarseygss and In- 
FLUENZA, IRRITATION, SORENESS, Or any 
affection of the Throat CURED, the 
Covuca in ConsumMPTION, 
Broncuirs, Waoorine Cougs, ASTHMA, 
Catarra, RELIEVED by BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, or 
LozenGes. 

“ A simple and elegant combination for Covous, &c.” 

Dr. G. F. Biaetow, Boston. 

“ Have proved extremely serviceable for WOARSENESS.” 

Rev. Henry Warp 

“ T recommend their use to SPEAKERS.” 

Rev. E. H. Caapin, New York. 

“ Most salutary relief in Broncaitis.” 

Rev. 8. Se1craizp, Morristown, Ohio. 

“* Beneficial when compelled to speak. suffering from 
Cop.” Rev. 8. J. P. AnpgErson, St. Louis. 

‘“* Effectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of the 
Throat, so common with SPBAKERS and SINGERS.” 

Pror. M. STACY JOHNSON, LaG . Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 

“ Great benefit when-taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their past effect, I think 
they will be of permanent advantage to me.” 

Rev. KE. Rowrey, A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 

Also, Brown’s Laxative Trocnes, or Cathartic Lozen- 
ges, for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Headache, 
Bilious Affections, §c. nov26 bw 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


American, Frenca, Hom@orartaic, anp VANILLA PREMIUM 
Preparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks. SoLuBLE Hom@oratTaic AND 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa anp CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

tf Dorchester, Mass. 


JOHNSONS IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HE Subscriber would respectfully invite all in search 
of aSuperior Machine for 


FAMILY USE, 


t6 call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost moiscless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted, 
C. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 


octl5 3m 


13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A distinguished Barrister at Law, writes from Augusta, 
Maine, as follows: 


“ When I commenced taking Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
Sor Asthma, I bad been affected with that disease nearly 
twenty years. It is of the spasmodic kind; in a bad 
attack, I have frequently sat up sixteen nights in suc- 
cession. Soon after taking the Remedy. I found an un- 
accustomed relief; my health and strength began to im- 
prove; I have gained twenty pounds in weight, and have, 
comparatively, no Asthma. It seems to me that the 


very foundation of my disease is broken up, and that it 
will soon entirely leave me.” 

The medicine referred to above, is prepared by JOSEPH 
BURNETT & Co., Boston, and is for sale by Druggists 
generally. £1 00 per bottle. nov26 iw 


LOSS OF APPETITE. 
N persons of sedentary and literary pursuits, if the 
brain is over-worked and the muscles under-worked, 
the appetite is very apt to fail from a general atony of the 
system. The PERUVIAN SYRUP restores the tone of 
the digestive system and consequently the appetite, by 


supplying a pure blood to organs too weak to make it 
without assistance. 


WEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap 
S and returned tm one week. — . 


THROAT AND LUNG DISEASES. 
(> Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, Asthma, Quinsy, 
Croup, Whooping Cough, Croup, Whooping Cough,Croup, 
Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs or Chest, 
Consumption, Consumption, Consumption, Consumption. 
For all these diseases the universal remedy is 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

* RECOMMENDATIONS. 

** We assure our readers that they can find no better 
remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, or any dis- 
ease of the throat or lungs.”’— Olive Branch. 

‘* Of all diseases, those which fasten themselves on the 
throat, lungs or chest, should claim our first attention, as 
neglect often leads to fatal results. The remedy for these 
diseases is Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
Balsam with ‘healing on its wings.’ ”’— Nashua Gazette. 

“This standard medicine, which has long since re- 
ceived the endorsement and recommendation of medical 
men, can be used with entire confidence for the ameliora- 
tion and cure of the various complaints for which it is 
prepared. We feel that we do the afflicted a service in 
calling their attention to it.”"— Maine Farmer. 

“ Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry has achieved many 
remarkable cures of pulmonary disorders—its success 
being so great that, taken in time, it is deemed a speci- 
fic.” — Saratogian. 


It is truly a 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Prepared by 8. W. FOWLE & Co., 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston, and sold by Druggists and Dealers in every city 
and town in New England and elsewhere. 


BOGLE’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 
to nature, irreproachable tn style, and per- 


fectin fit. NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARE YoU GetTineG Batp? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are on this great discovery. and are sham 
Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $160. Sold by druggists throughout the United 


States and Canadas. 
BOGLE, 202 Washing- 


Preprictor, 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. eoply may 28 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 
MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


OWERFUL single lens Microscopes for 25 cents. A 
fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
stractions in the nm» wer of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed. and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 
An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
a may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
ress. 


CLARENCE B, UNDERWOOD, 

114 HANOVER STR 
BOOK FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. “The 


pe © Aden Harp. Containing 500 Hymns, Tunes and 
Se’ Pieces. 25 cents single, postage free; $250 per 


lished by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


READE you want employment that will pay, 


rs, 
novl2 8w . M. MYRICK & Co , Lynn, Mass. 
REAT CURIOSITY. Particulars sent free. Agents 
wanted. SHAW & CLARK, 
Biddeford, Maine. 


richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or six copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Txt Sanon’s Pro- 
Teck. This romance of life on the Ocean, and phases of 
English and East Indian incident is one of Cobb's best 
stories, and is told if a genial and very entertaining 
manner. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE BLACK AVENGER, Thiseis » story of the 
B of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. 

Written for us by. .... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue anv 
irs Prirst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 
the most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very 
glowing picture of life in that luxurious city. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tux Bete or Maprip. 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 
Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 
venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by..... ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tas Suvceuer or Tus 
CuEsaPEAKE. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author’s happiest vein, and portrays 
character with great tact and life. 

Written for us by..........0605 J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or St Anroins. 
This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by............ Masor F. C. HUNTER. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Taz Camp or THe 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
zincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Paornst 
or tas Boumer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
IL., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tuz Roven’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Capt. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Wanpenine Bonz- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by. ........... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tus Scour or tue Svus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by. ........... Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE SEA LION: or, Taz Privateer or tur Penos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tuz Dump Dwanrr or 
CONSTANTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


PAUL LAROON;:: or, Taz oF tHe AntiLiEs. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the f/tecnth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tar Recuna- 
TORS AND Moperators. This is a most captivating and 


lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 


events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. Inu chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 
Written for us by............ De. J H. ROBINSON 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Sry or 
Virginia. A story of peculiar jnterest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him fo ex- 
tended a reputation. 
Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Buccaneer or tar Guir. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 


forming & beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 


be the best its author ever wrote. e 
Written for us by...... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Tur Russtan anv Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
meetic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 
Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDIOR. 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE; or, Tue Sravisn 


Lizk. A Legend of Old Spain, This is really amat 


charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 

lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, ix 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 

For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


GRANVIIAE WOOD, THE VOCALIST. 
The subject of our sketch, Mr. Granville 
Wood, was born in a small town in New 
Hampshire, in 1832, of respectable but hum- 
ble parents. From bgyhood he evinced a 
large degree of mec skill, which 
7 snaemeed his father, besides which he 
8 @ taste and love for music which was 
prophetic. While yet quitea lad he chanced 
to see and hear a ical instr t called a 
hine. The-.manufacturer, seeing that 
the took great interest in the work, care- 
fully showed and explained the whole to him. 
Young Wood declared confidently that he 
could make one himself, and though laughed at 
by his father and other members of the fami- 


ly, he set to work secretly, and ere many 
months surprised his friends by producing a 
seraphine, upon which he could piay and ac- 
company his own voice in singing! Of 
course he worked at great disadvantage, 
using poor materials, and having little or no 
money with which to purchase even the most 
’ trifling articles he needed ; but the greater 
was his triumph in the success. The Rubi- 
con was passed, and for twelve years he has 
been successfully engaged in building musi- 
cal instruments and in public singing. His 
instruments embrace many improvements of 
his own invention, and are the best in the 
market. Mr. Wood is amost excellent per- 
former, a fine vocalist, and a man of true 
moral worth, and as he is about to make a 
professional tour through the United States 
and Canada, doubtless many of our readers 
will enjoy the pleasure of hearing and seeing 
him, and will thank us for presenting this 
brief sketch and portrait of a self-made and 
charming musician. 
LAST MOMENTS OF IRVING. 
During Monday, November 28th, Mr. Irv- 
ing walked out to his garden, a short distance 
from the house, and gave some instructions 
to his gardener. He also gave instructions 
to the carpenters who were employed in mak- 
ing some alterations in his library. He did 
not ride out during the day, as was his cus- 
tom, but as he made no complaint of feeling 
more indisposed than usual, the omission was 
not thought by his family to arise from any 
alarming conditions. He dined with the fam- 
ily about four o’clock, and after dinner pro- 
posed that they should spend the evening in 
amusement, conversation and reading. In 
addition to the regular members of the fami- 
ly, consisting of Ebenezer Irving, the brother 
of the deceased, with his three daughters, 
and Pierre M. Irving, with his wife, another 
nephew, Rev. Pierre M_ Irving, of New 
Brighton, Staten Island, the literary executor of 
the deceased was also present, having acciden- 
tally come up from Staten Island that day. The 
evening was spent according to the proposal of 
Mr. Irving, and except an occasional reference 
to his difficulty ot breathing, none of the party 
ee more cheerful, or a more gratified 
arer of the enjoyment, than he. In the inter- 
vals of conversation he glanced over the pages 
of several books that lay on the centre-table, and 
is to have opened was 
ieutenant Page’s History of the Paraguay Ex- 
ition. About ten and a half o’clock he rose 
to retire, and taking leave of the company, 
he ascended the stairs alone to his bed-room. 
While upon the steps he met his nephew, Rev. 
Mr. Irving, coming down, holding in his hand a 
needle for sewing manuscripts. . Irving ac- 
costed him in a playful manner, saying, “‘ Why, 
Pierre, what are you doing with a am 2” and 
passed on to his room. These were the last 
words he ever uttered. One of his nieces, Miss 
Sarah Irving, had preceded him to his room, and 
when he entered she was eng: in arranging 
his books, so that they would convenient of 
access in his hours of wakefulness during the 
night. While engaged in this duty, she was 
startled by a noise as of some one choking, and 
turning round, she saw Mr. Irving press his left 
hand to his heart and fall forward. He caught 
hold of a table, in falling, and gradually sank 
down on the floor. The noise was heard in the 
parlor below, and in a moment every member of 
the household was around him; but before any 
of them reached him, he had ceased to breathe. 
peupedes that he had fainted, efforts were made 
by the family to revive him, and meanwhile Dr. 
Caruthers, and Mr. George D. Morgan, a near 
neighbor and intimate friend of Mr. Irving, were 
sent for. On the arrival of thedoctor, he made 
an examination of the body, and announced that 
life was extinct.—New York Express. 


Jealousy is a secret avowal we make of our 
inferiority. 


REARDS. 

The growth of the beard, which was interrupt- 
ed by the courtiers of the fair-faced king of 
France, Louis XIII., has been much encouraged 
of late years ; and we are not without evidence 
that the time is coming when it will be considered 
decent and reputable for all classes to resume 
that natural and manly appendage. Scipio Afri- 
canus is said to have been the first man who 
shaved every day. Shaving among many an- 
cient nations was a mark of mourning, and the 
loss of the beard—as among the Turks at the 
present day—was, with others, a sign of degra- 
dation, and an occasion of shame. Every one 
remembers the story of the men whom David 
sent to comfort Hanun, and who were so con- 
tumeliously entreated by him, and to whom Da- 
vid sent, saying, “ Tarry at Jericho until your 
beards be grown.” It has been thought espe- 
cially indecorous for clergymen to wear the 

. Weare at a loss to account for this prej- 
udice, especially when the custom is becoming 
so general. e think that Paul, amon 
his countrymen, preached with a flowing beard 
like theirs ; and to refer to the highest example, 
that our Saviour was a Nazarene in more - om 
his reputed birth-place. 

We are averse to marked professional distinc- 
tions, in dress and appearance, among clergy- 
men. They ought to appear like other men. 
Their access to the heart is much promoted by 
that external conformity. It is a sacred office, 
but it is borne by men. A Boston paper states 
that of 953 clergymen attending this year’s anni- 
versaries, but 73 wore the professional badge, the 
white cravat. The same — remarks that 
“the growth of hair on the faces of many of the 
divines was another sign that they are willing to 
stand as men among men, and to find their ap- 
propriate distinctions in something of more con- 
sequence than peculiarities of costume.” While 
a writer from the New School Presbyterian As- 
sembly, at Wilmington, says: “ Many of the 

unger members have adopted the custom of al- 
loins the beard to grow. The mustache is 


eschewed, and only a few are decidedly shaggy. 
Most of the older men use the razor with their 
accustomed freedom. The moderator, stated 
clerk, Drs. Zill, M. Poor, and many others, pre- 
sent faces like well-cultivated farms, in contrast 
with land covered with tall trees and underbrush.” 

We have no rabid feeling upon the subject. It 
is not to be expected that old men, long accus- 
tomed to the use of the razor, will generally dis- 
card it, but it is a mark of a narrow spirit, which 
cannot keep up with the times, to make it an es- 
sential of a modern practice, which is evidentl 
against nature and the instincts of man, as muc 
as against convenience and comfort. Grave res- 
olutions, such as we saw reported, directing the 
members of a constituent religious convention to 
shave their beards, are especially illiberal and ri- 
diculous.—New York Chronicle. 


WEST INDIA NEGRO WOMEN. 

Nothing about them is more astonishing than 
the dress of the women. It is impossible to deny 
to them considerable taste and great power of 
adaptation. In England, among our house- 
maids, and even haymakers, crinoline, false flow- 
ers, long waists and flowing sleeves have become 
common; but they do not wear their finery as 
though they were at home in it. There is 
generally with them, when in their Sunday best, 
something of the hog in armor. With the negro 
woman there is nothing of this. In the first 
place, she is never shamefaced. Then she has 
very frequently a good figure, and having it, she 
knows how to make the best of it. She has a 
natural skill in dress, and will be seen with a bod- 
dice fitted to hor as though it had been made and 
laced in Paris. Their costumes on fete days and 
Sundays are perfectly marvellous. They are by 
no means contented with colored calicoes ; but 
shine in muslin and light silks at heaven only 
knows at how much a They wear their 
dresses of an enormous fulness. One may see of 
a Sunday evening three ladies occupying a whole 
street by the breadth of their garments, who on 
the preceding day were scrubbing pots and car- 


rying weights about the town on their heads. 
And they will walk in full-dress an though 
they had been used to go in such attire from 
their youth up. They rejoice most in white 
—in white muslin with colored sashes ; in 
light-brown boots, pink gloves, ls, and 
broad-brimmed straw hats with deep veils and 
plates bugles. The hat and the veils, 

wever, are mistakes. If the negro woman 
understood effect, she would wear 
no head-dress but the colored handkerchief, 
which is hers by right of national custom. 
Some of their efforts after dignity of costume 
are ineffably ludicrous. One Sunday even- 
ing, far away in the country, as I was riding 
with a gentleman, the proprietor of the es- 
tate around us, I saw a young girl walking 
home from church. She was arrayed from 
head to foot in virgin white. Her gloves 
were on and her parasol was up. Her hat 
also was white, and so was the , and so 
were the Sete wath adorned it. She walked 
with a stately dignity that was worthy of such 
a costume, and wo | also of high grandeur ; 
tor behind her walked an attendant ayers, 
ing the beauty’s prayer-book—on her 
head.--The West Indies and the Spanish Main. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE IN A DITCH. 
In a ditch at Alexandria there is lying one 
of the greatest curiosities in the world. Itis 
the property of the British nation; but the 
British nation in general does not seem to 
care about it. The case is different, however, 
with some sections of the British public who 
i through Egypt in their passage to or 
rom India or Australia; the majority bring 
away a portion of this curiosity, it being 
nothing more nor less than Cleopatra’s Nee- 
die. There it lies in a ditch, the butt end of 
the shaft embedded in the earth. The last 
time the writer saw it (not very long ago), a 
Briton was sitting upon it, knocking oft 
enough of the inscribed stone for himself and 
fellow-travellers with a hammer. ‘The writer 
expostulated with his brother Briton, and re- 
minded him that that wonderful relic of by-' 
gone days did not belong to him, but had 
been handsomely presented to the British na- 
tion, and therefore belonged to it. “ Well, I 
know it does,” he answered, “and as one of 
the British nation, I mean to have my share.” 
An officer of the Bengal Engineers, who was 
coming home on sick leave, protested that 
the removal of the Needle to England was 
not only feasible, but comparatively an “7 
task. ‘Captain (now Admiral) W. Hi. 
Smyth of the Royal Navy,” he added, “ one 
of the most scientific officers of the service, 
who was out here for many years surveying, 
on his return to England, ee to the 
British government that the Needle might be 
easily removed, and at a — small 
cost.” Mehemet Ali gave the British this Nee- 
die, and the French the obelisk now in Paris. 
The latter was then upwards of five hundred 
miles from Alexandria. The French at once set 
to work to remove their gifi, and, great as 
difficulty was, tuey accomplished their task gal- 
lantly, and set the obelisk up in their beautiful 
city of Paris, where it adorns the place de la 
Concorde.—All the Year Round. 


ABUSE OF OUR STOMACHS, 


No other civilizgd people, probably, are accus- 
tomed to abuse their stomachs so badly as we 
Americans of the United States. Our fvod is 
often badly chosen, and still more frequently 
spoiled in cooking, and always eaten in utter dis- 

of dietetic rules. We eat far too much 
flesh meat (and especially pork, in .its most ob- 
jectionable form), and too little bread, vegetables 
and fruits. Our hot, soda-raised biscuits, hot 
riddle-cakes, saturated with butter, and the hot, 
Black, intolerable coffee, which form the staples 
of our breakfasts, are, in the way in which they 
are taken, among the most deleterious articles 
ever put upon a table. 

Pies are another American abomination, and 
have no small share of our ill-health to answer 
for. The mince pie, as it is generally made, is 
the abomination of abominations. Some describe 
it as “ very white and indigestible at top, very 
moist and indigestible at the bottom, and untold 
horrors in the middle.” Even our bread is un- 
wholesome. It is made of the finest of fine flour, 
and fermented till its natural sweetness and a 
large portion of its nutritive elements are de- 
stroyed, or raised with thore poisonous chemi- 
cals, soda and cream of tartar. In either case, 
it is unfit to be eaten. The rich cake which our 
good housekeepers deem so indispensable, are 
still worse, and so on.—Jacques’s Hints 
Physical Perfection. 
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